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YOU CAN CARRY 
YOUR INK SUPPLY 
RIGHT IN YOUR PURSE 


SHEAFFER'S. 
CARTRIDGE PEN 


Now you can fill your pen like a young lady should— 
no ink on your pinkies, no bottle to bother with! This 
is for you—the fountain pen that fills like a ballpoint 
—clean, neat, convenient. Writes with graceful ease, 
with your choice of six “personality” points. High 
Sheaffer quality, and such a low price! Get yours 
wherever school supplies are sold. 


$995 


with 2 Skrip cartridges. 
Extra cartridges in handy 5-Pack.. 
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GRAPHIC 35 


Yes No 
© Does it have Push-Button Focusing? (]() 


Does it have split image rangefinder 
coupled to lens? 00 





Does it protest you against double 
exposures? 


Does it have a built-in self-timer? [JC | 


Does it have a Visi-Ready Footage 
Scale for fast, accurate pre-focus- 
ing? oo | 

Does it have a clearly visible, accu- 
rate depth of field scale to tell ex- 
actly what parts of your picture are | 
in sharp focus? 

Does it have Red Dot Settings for 

accurate outdeor photog- 


00 


fast, 
raphy? 
Does it have Spectramatic flash set- 
tings for quick selection of lens 
opening and shutter speeds for 
flash pictures? | 
Does it have full 50 mm. lens for | 
corner-to-corner picture sharpness? (]() | 
; 
e Does it have a shutter that’s fully 
synchronized at all speeds for all ba 
flash lamps and electronic flash? (J(]) | 


e Does it have all-metal die-cast con- 
struction? 


OO 


All of these features plus many more are 
reasons for owning a Graphic 35. Perfect for 
color or black and white. Made by the makers 
of the famous Speed Graphic press photog- 
rapher’s camera. . 


Write to: Dept. SCc1s 
Grafiex, inc., Rochester 
8, N.Y., for a FREE copy | 
of “How to Make Money 
With a Grofiex Prize- 
Winning Camera.” 


GRAFLEX°® 
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BUY ONE 
GET ONE 
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We'll send you a lipstick 
free when you buy one 
VIV lipstick and mail us 
the VIV label with your 
name and address. Use 
coupon, letter or card. 
Ask for: VIV Regular, 
$1.10 plus tax; or VIV 
Soft-Touch,$1.25 plus tax. 
(Offer expires Dec. 31, 1956) 


Peel off bottom 
label from new 
VIV lipstick 


~~ 
~ 
See 


(Offer good only on lipsticks 
purchased after Oct. 1, 1956) 


Send me free Full-Size 
VIV lipstick. | prefer 


VIV Regular [_] VIV Soft-Touch [_] 
Check Color Type You Want 


Orange -— Pink 
Red Red + 


VIV, Box 4030, T, Chicago 54, II! 


True 


Red Red 


Se 


Address .._____. 


7, ae 


City. Zone... State 


Offer void wherever p bited 
toxed or otherwise rest 
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Deep -> 


Coke” is a registered trade-mark. Copr. 1956 The Coca-Cola Company. 


Nice to be together... and good to have Coke! 


It puts you at your sparkling best! 


The music? The coolest! The company? 
The greatest! And Coke is there to put 
one and all at their sparkling best. Is 
anything so “just right” for parties as 
ice-cold Coca-Cola? Make sure you 
always have plenty on hand. 

“BRING HOME THE COKE.” 





Arnold Eagle for Bennett and Pleasant 


Music in Motion: Miss Mollerup in pose. 


DANISH DANCE STAR 


THE LOVELY, FAIR-HAIRED 
BEAUTY on our cover is dancing as 
a star for the first time in the U.S. 
Mette Mollerup, 24, is one of the 
most gifted young ballerinas in the 
Royal Danish Ballet Company. She 
was chosen to be a star dancer just 
in time for the Ballet's first tour of 
the U.S. 

The 
U. 5. 


company is visiting many 
cities this month—including 
Detroit, Boston, and Baltimore. 

How does it feel to achieve a 
dancer's dream? “It’s impossible to 
explain the feeling one has when one 
becomes a star,” she told World 
Week. “It’s a wonderful experience, 
and an important responsibility.” 

For Mette, her newly acquired 
stardom is the crowning achieve- 
ment in a life devoted to ballet. She 
was born in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Her mother, a famous dancer, was 
eager for Mette to follow in her foot- 
steps 

Mette first studied dancing with 
her aunt, a renowned Danish ballet 
coach. After her aunt died, Mette 
decided to try out for the Royal 
Danish Ballet School. She faced stiff 
competition. There were 400 other 
young hopefuls—aged 7 to 13. And 


~ Newsmakers # 


Mette was one of the eight lucky 
ones chosen! 

At the ballet school, Mette was re- 
quired to study, in addition to danc- 
ing, the regular high school subjects. 

When she was .16, Mette was 
given her first big chance—a tryout 
with the Royal Danish Ballet. And 
at 18, she was made a permanent 
member of the company. 

Mette’s schedule today, she told 
us, hasn’t changed much from high 
school days—except that now it’s all 
dance, morning, noon, and night. 

How does she like the U. $.? “Oh, I 
love it,” she replied enthusiastically. 
“But, of course, all I've seen so far 
is only New York. I'm a real fan 
of American food, especially ham- 
burgers. Yet I must say things are 
quite different Mere than they are in 
Copenhagen. For one thing, New 
York is so enormous! And everyone 
seems to be in such a hurry!” 


INTERNATIONAL MONEYMAN 


WHEN EUGENE ROBERT 
BLACK was a young boy, his father 
offered to trade a plot of land for his 
new bicycle. The boy jumped at the 
opportunity — only to discover later 
that the “piece of real estate” was a 
worthless lot. It had no entrance or 
exit except across other people’s 
land. Eventually, Gene made a little 
money on the deal by retrading the 


lot for some eggs—which he sold. 
But he had learned his lesson. From 
then on, he studied every business 
transaction in microscopic detail. 

He still does. But today, he is do- 
ing it in a business »f global propor- 
tions. For Mr. Black is president of 
the world’s largest bank—the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (known popularly 
as the “World Bank”). 

For a world traveler and financier, 
Mr. Black got off to a rather slow 
start. For the first 40 years of his 
life, he rarely budged from the 
eastern U.S. He was born in Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1898. At-the University of 
Georgia, young Black was an out- 
standing student. Later he joined a 
brokerage firm in New York City. 
Eventually he became a top bank- 
ing official. Then in 1947, Mr. Black 
was offered a post with the World 
Bank and in 1949 became its presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Black's vacations are spent at 
Yale University. There, for a few 
weeks, he manages to escape the 
problems of world finance. He mixes 
with actors, teachers, and scholars 
and becomes a student again. Mr. 
Black devotes these weeks to study- 
ing his favorite author, Shakespeare. 
The bard’s “great knowledge,” he 
says, “comes in handy today”—even 
to an international moneyman! 


High Finance: Eugene Black (Ist row, center) briefs U. N. members on money matters. 





U.S. Yields Moroccan Rights 


The U.S. has voluntarily given up 
its “extraterritorial rights” in newly- 
independent Morocco. 

Under these rights, American citi- 
zens involved in legal disputes or ac- 
cused of crimes in Morocco have 
been tried by U.S. officials instead of 
by Moroccan courts 

What's Behind It: 
tween the U.S. and 
anteeing “extraterritorial rights” date 
back to 1787 days, pirate 
ships, sailing from the Moroccan 
port of Salé, preyed upon merchant 
vessels of the great maritime nations. 

Powertul often in- 
sisted upon “extraterritorial rights” 
to protect their citizens living in Af- 
rica or Asia from what was consid- 
ered “backward” justice. 

Morocco gained its independence 
from France on March 20, 1956. As 
the new nation approached freedom, 
the U.S. announced that we would 
surrender our special rights at the 
“appropriate time.” That time came 
early this month. U.S. citizens will 
now be subject to Moroccan justice, 
as are all other people living there. 

However, in economic matters the 
U.S. retains its “most-favored nation” 
position. This means that Morocco 
has agreed to give our Government 
any special trading privileges that it 
gives any other nation. For example, 
if Morocco decides to lower its tar 
iffs on the goods of one nation, it 
must do the same for the U.S 


Coal—Up from Down 


The nation’s 200,000 bituminous 
(soff coal) miners have won a 30¢- 
an-hour wage increase. 

This is the highest “package” in 
crease in mining history and the larg- 
est pay boost gained by any union so 
far this year. 

The new one-year contract was 
signed by John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers Union. and 
Edward G. Fox, representing the 
mine owners. It calls for an immedi- 
ate 15¢ an hour wage increase, plus 
an additional 10¢ an hour increase 
next April, and about 5¢ in various 


Treaties be- 


Morocco guar 


In those 


nations have 


“fringe” benefits (more vacation pay, 
increased overtime rates, etc.). 

The agreement was reached with- 
out talk of a strike—in contrast to 
labor-management coal negotiations 
in the past. In fact, John L. Lewis, 
76, the once-stormy voice of the labor 
movement, is now becoming one of 
the nation’s most peaceful union 
leaders. The last nation-wide coal 
shut-down he ordered was in 1952. 

The new wage increase strengthens 
the mine workers’ claims that they 
are the nation’s highest paid indus- 
trial workers. Last June coal miners 
hourly wages averaged $2.83 an hour 
—compared with $2.49 for steel work- 
ers (since increased 20¢ an hour by a 
new wage contract*signed last July 
after a five-week steel strike) and 
$2.31 for workers who build auto- 
mobiles. (The August average for 
workers in all “durable goods indus- 
tries’ was $2.10 an hour.) 


Coal mine operators predicted the 


pay increase would raise the price of 
coal anywhere from 30¢ to 50¢ a 


ton. Prices of most grades of coal will 
probably increase from 8 to 12 per 
cent. The new coal price will thus 
raise consumer fuel bills and prob- 
ably cause price increases in indus- 
tries using coal-for manufacturing. 

What's Behind It: How is it pos- 
sible that the coal industry, just a few 
years ago one of the nation’s sickest 
industries, can pay the largest wage 
boost granted by industry so far this 
year? To understand the answer we 
must first look at the cause of the in- 
dustry’s original “sickness.” 

Until recently, demand for coal— 
and hence coal production—slumped 
drastically. As railroads dieselized 
their locomotives, coal consumption 
by the railroad industry dropped 
from 132,000,000 tons a year to less 
than 25,000,000 tons. Other industries 
began using competing fuels such as 
natural gas and electricity for their 
energy supply. More and more house- 
holds converted from coal to gas, oil, 
or electricity for heating and cooking. 
Then, too, a series of post-war strikes 
in a number of basic industries fur- 
ther lessened demand for coal. 

These factors caused a drop in soft 
coal production from a record high of 


INP photo 


HIGH FEZZES GREET PRINCESS—Great Britain's Princess Margaret inspects the 
guard of honor that greeted her arrival at Mombasa, Kenya. Mombasa was the Prin- 
cess’ first stop on a five-week tour of Britain’s East African colonies. The high- 
fezzed, well-disciplined guard is composed entirely of native African troops. 





631,000,000 tons in 1947 to but 
160,000,000 in 1955. Coal, which in 
the early 1900's provided nearly 90 
per cent of the country’s energy, was 
down to providing less than 30 per 
cent a few years ago. 

Yet today both Lewis and the coal 
producers believe that national-coal 
consumption will double in the next 
20 years. 

What is the basis for this optimism? 
First, the continuing boom of the U.S. 
economy—which demands more and 
more power for industry—has helped 
the coal industry. For example, the 
steel industry requires about one ton 
ot coal for each ton of steel it turns 
out in its furnaces. Second, coal is 
used in the production of atomic fuel. 

Further, coal has remained com- 
paratively cheap. There has been lit- 
tle increase in the price of coal since 
1948. This is partly the result of in- 
creased use of modern mining equip- 
ment which enables coal to be mined 
more quickly with fewer men. 

Another factor has been an in- 
creased export market for coal. The 
coal fields of Great Britain have been 
depleted to such an extent that they 
can no longer supply even their own 
domestic needs, much less _ their 
export markets. While Europe’s sup- 
plies of coal have dwindled, Euro- 
pean demands for power have soared. 

To take advantage of the expand- 
ing export market, Lewis has come 
up with a novel idea in labor- 
management cooperation. His mine 
workers union, together with seven 
coal companies and three coal- 
carrying railroads, have formed 
\merican Coal Shipping, Inc. This 
new $50,000,000 corporation plans to 
obtain 30 “Liberty ships” from the 
Government's reserve stockpile and 
use them to transport coal to Europe. 
The union, the coal companies and 
the railroads involved in the partner- 
ship will each own one third of the 
stock in the corporation. 


integration Moves On 


The question of racial integration 
versus segregation in the public 
schools has created lively discussion 
throughout the nation since the 
opening of the school year. 


Segregation means separating one 
group from another. The word has 
been applied to keeping people of 
the Negro race separate from those 
of the white race in various phases 
of living, particularly in education. 


San Francisco Examiner phote from INP 
WARM SMILE AFTER ICY SWIM—San Fran- 
cisco State College coed Myra Thompson 
is carried in victory parade after winning 
first Farallon Islands swim. She churned 
14 full miles of the 28 ocean miles be- 
tween Farallon Islands and San Francisco 
in 9 hours, 21 minutes, All other competi- 
tors in the endurance swim gave up much 
earlier, unable to stand icy Pacific swells. 


In May 1954, the U.S. Supreme 
Court handed down an important 
decision. It declared segregation in 
public schools unconstitutional. A 
year later the Supreme Court 
ordered Federal district courts 
throughout the nation to see that “a 
prompt and reasonable start” was 
made to end segregation. However, 
no date Was set for ending school 
segregation. 

At the time of the Supreme Court 
decision, 17 Southern and border 
states, plus the District of Colum- 
bia, maintained racially segregated 
schools. Of the 16,000,000 American 
Negroes, two thirds live in these 17 
states. , 

After the slaves were freed by 
President Lincoln during the War 
Between the States, Congress passed 
a seriés of amendments to the Con- 
stitution: These amendments were 
designed to give Negroes fu!'l rights 
of citizenship. But after the Recon- 
struction period, in the 1880's and 
1890's, Southern states began passing 
laws forbidding whites and Negroes 
to mix in schools, theatres, railroad 
cars, and other public places. 

The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in 
1896 that the amendments did not 
forbid such laws—provided the “sep- 
arate” accommodations set aside for 
Negroes were “equal” to those used 





by whites. This “separate but equal” 
doctrine permitting segregation pre- 
vailed through most of the South for 
the next 50 years. 

In the 1940's the Supreme Court 
began to take a different position. 
For instance, it ruled against segre- 
gation in public parks and in rail- 
road dining cars. In several cases it 
ordered Southern universities sup- 
ported by tax money to admit Ne- 
groes where there were no equal 
facilities for them within the state. 


DOCTRINE REVERSED 


Then came the 1954 decision com- 
pletely reversing the “separate but 
equa!” doctrine in the schools. The 
Southern states reacted sharply to 
this decision. Many public leaders 
declared that in ordering an end to 
segregation in the schools, the court 
had usurped the authority of the 
states. This authority, they said, cov- 
ered control of education and other 
fields reserved to the states under 
the Constitution. 

James F. Byrnes, former Governor 
of South Carolina and former U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice, as well as 
other “states rights” advocates, de- 
manded that the court be “curbed” 
and prevented from enforcing its “il- 
legal” decision. 

During the past two years, many 
school systems in the 17 segregated 
states decided to comply with the 
Ceurt’s decision as “the law of the 
land” and end segregation. Out of 
3,700 schvol districts, 540 integrated 
their schools in 1955-56, and 200 
more at the beginning of this school 
year. This makes a total of about 
320,000 Negro children living in 
those school districts eligible to at- 
tend formerly all-white schools—if 
they so choose. It leaves about 
2,400,000 Negro children still attend- 
ing segregated schools. 

In many areas, both in the North 
as well as the South, some schools 
are almost exclusively either white 
or Negro. This is because Negroes 
and whites usually live in different 
parts of the city or town through 
the pressure of local custom. 

In many cases, the change from 
segregated to integrated schools has 
been made quietly. Many white peo- 
ple have disliked the change, how- 
ever, and in a few places they have 
objected violently. 

This fall, in half a dozen small 
towns in Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Texas, threatening crowds of white 





people gathered when Negroes tried 
to enter all-white schools. The gov- 
ernors of Kentucky and Tennessee 
ordered National Guardsmen to 
these areas to order. No 
one was seriousl\ in the dis 
turbances. Howe in some 
white students refused to 
with Ne eS 


educat 


maintain 


S¢ hools 
ittend 
classes 
boards of 
maintain 

Today this is the cture 

©The District of Columbia 
crated (the 36.000 white students 
and 69,000 Negro students ittend 
the same schools 
©Five border states 
tucky, West Virgir 
Maryland—are in the 
tegrating. (The largest . 
states—St. Louis, Mo 
Ky., Baltimore, Md., Tulsa, Okla. 
and Oklahoma City Okla.—no 
longer have segregated schools 
Four states—Tennessee, Delaware, 
Texas, Arkansas—have started to in- 
tegrate some schools at all levels 
from elementary school through col- 
lege. Most schools, however, ar« still 
segregated. 
PEight states—Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Virginia 
-~have refused to integrate their 
public schools. 

In these eight 
make up a much larger percentage of 
the population than in others. The 
percentage ranges from 22 per cent 
in Virginia to 45 per cent in Missis- 
sippi. Two thirds of the Negro school 
children of the South are in these 
eight states. (A few schools 
ated by churches, and a number of 
colleges, are no longer segregated.) 

In the past two years, state legis- 
latures in some Southern states have 
passed more than 100 laws aiming 
to avoid or delay carrying out the 
Supreme Court decision and to con- 
tinue segregated schools in some 
form. Some of these laws would pro- 
vide that: 

PIf a Federal court orders a school 
district to end s the 
schools could be closed in that dis- 
trict. 

PIf a school ends segregation, par- 
ents of ‘white children could send 
their children to private schools. The 
state would pay part of the cost 

Last week. however, the state su 
preme court of Tennessee held that 
state Jaws in conflict with the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s decision 


segrecatior 


Missouri, Ken- 
( Jklahom i 


rocess ot In 
ties in these 


Louisville 


states, Negroes 


oper- 


gregation, 


are 


no longer in force in Tennessee. 

President Eisenhower was asked 
recently what the Federal Govern- 
ment should do about the school in- 
tegration problem. The President 
said the answer is up to the courts. 
Suppose a case seeking to admit Ne- 
groes to a certain school is brought 
before a Federal court. What if the 
court rules that segregation must 
end, and the schoo! officials do not 
obey? Then, the President said, the 
court could judge the officials guilty 
of contempt of court and they could 
be arrested. But, concluded the Pres- 
ident, unless the states cannot keep 
order the Federal Government 
should not interfere 


IN BRIEF 


Laurels for Larsen. History was writ 
ten on baseball’s scoreboard last week. 
In the fifth game of the 1956 World Se- 
ries, New York Yankee pitcher Don 
Larsen stopped the Brooklyn Dodgers 
dead in their tracks—not one Dodger 
batter could reach first base. Larsen set 
Brooklyn down in the first no-hitter on 
record in a World Series game, and the 
first “perfect” major league game since 
1922. It was the fourth perfect game 
ever pitched in the annals of modern 
baseball. (P.S. Need we say the Yan- 


kees won: 2-0.) 


German “Italians” Ask Autonomy. In 
the mountain-studded, border prov- 
ince of Bolzano in northern Italy, 
210,000 German-speaking people are 
reported to be unhappy under Italian 
rule. Bolzano became part of Italy at the 
end of World War I after being part of 
Austria for more than 500 years. These 
German-speaking Italians insist that 
they should be granted more self- 
government. Otherwise, they say, their 
customs and language will be swamped 
by the “Italian” Italians. The Italian 
government denies that the German- 
speaking, minority is being treated un- 
fairly. Premier Antonio Segni has 
offered, however, to discuss Bolzano’s 
complaints. 


More Voters, More Votes? The largest 
number of Americans in history—about 
102,750,000—will be old enough to vote 
this year on Election Day, November 6 
Among them are 7,500,000 new voters 
who have reached voting age (21 in 
most states) since the last Presidential 
election in 1952. Four years ago, only 
62.7 per cent of those eligible to vote 
ictually went to the polls—a poor show- 
ing compared to other democratic coun- 
tries such as England (83 per cent) and 
Australia (95 per cent). Political ob- 
servers are wondering how many will 


exercise an American's greatest privilege 
this year? (See America Votes in the 
Sept. 27 issue.) 


Reds Accept Election Invite. The 
Soviet Union has accepted an American 
invitation to send observers to view “at 
first hand” the closing weeks of the U.S. 
election campaign (see last week's news 
pages). At the same time, the Russians 
American observers to 
Russian election, 


invited 
next big 
1958 


have 
view the 
scheduled for 


Red Tower of Babel? Reports from 
the Soviet Union say that Russia has 
begun an intensive campaign to train 
thousands of young people to speak, 
teach, and translate all the major lan- 
guages of the world. Special foreign- 
language institutes—located in all large 
Soviet offering five-year 
training For the final two 
years, the student hears, speaks, or 
reads a foreign language at, least six 
hours a day, six days a week. In most 
U.S. high schools and colleges, study of 
a foreign language is optional. The 
average U.S. student, if he studies any 
foreign language at all, studies for only 
three to five hours a week for a period 
ot two years. 


cities—are 
programs 


Cross that “t.” Dot that “i.” A survey 
of college professors in all parts of the 
country shows that the “average pro- 
fessor” is impatient with students who 
hand in a paper of messy or illegible 
handwriting. “Low grade” penmanship, 
the survey concluded, may result in un- 
conscious penalties against students by 


even the most impartial professor. 
2 


Qui 
ON THE * NEWS 


1. Explain why these men were in 
this week's news: (a) John L. Lewis; 
(b) Don Larsen; (c) Edward G. Fox. 

2. Newly-Independent Morecco was 
formerly ruled by___ ne 

3. The coal industry has been plan- 
ning to do all the following except: (a) 
export more coal to Europe; (b) mech- 
anize mining operations; (c) take the 
place of atomic energy; (d) increase 
hourly wage’ rates. 


Carroll Colorado Candidate 


We regret an unintentiogal error in the 
“America Votes” section of the Sept, 27 
issue, page 32, where it was stated that 
Charles Brannan is the Democratic candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate in Colorado. Be- 
cause of our tight press schedule and the 
closeness of the primary race between Mr. 
Brannan and the winning candidate, John 
Carroll, this error was not corrected, Mr. 
Carroll’s name was correctly stated, how- 
ever, in the Election Scorecard on page 34. 





Auman Vuterest tu the News 


GOOD DEEDS: Two months ago a struggling young 
musician from Brooklyn, N.Y., was a soldier dreaming 
of a great musical career. Today Leonard Felberg, 
24, is a violinist with one of the world’s finest orchestras 

The Amsterdam (Netherlands) Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra. Leonard’s unexpected good fortune is largely 
lue to the efforts of a group of GI's. Leonard was sta- 
tioned in Stuttgart, Germany, when he heard of an 
pening in the Amsterdam Orchestra. Leonard’s Army 
buddies wanted him to try out for it. But Leonard had 
little hope of being accepted. His fellow GI’s had more 
faith. They sent a letter to the orchestra manager re- 
questing an audition for Leonard. Then they collected 
money for Leonard’s plane fare to Amsterdam. Leonard 
iuditioned and was accepted. Leonard still can’t be- 
lieve that his dream actually came true. 


TEEN TOPICS: In Buffalo, N.Y., teen-agers abandoned 

temporarily—tinkering with their jalopies in favor of 
something “new” in transportation—the bicycle. It's all 
part of the excitement recently generated by Buffalo's 


third annual Bike Rodeo. The Rodeo, which was 


sponsored this year by the Buffalo Courier-Express 
gives young people the chance to show what they can 
do—and do safely—with a bicycle. The Rodeo stresses 
skill and safety—not speed. More than 500 young 
people, aged 8-17, participated in the event. Each con- 


testant, winner or not, was presented with a Crusade 
for Safety emblem for his bike. The winners received 
championship plaques 


INP photo 
AUTUMN FESTIVAL: The lovely Japanese girls (above) are 
joining in the fun and merrymaking of the traditional Japa- 
nese Autumn Festival. The celebration is carried out with much 
the same spirit as New Year's Eve is celebrated in our coun- 
try. The girls are carrying a mikoshi (portable shrine). 





INP phot 


STORYTELLER HONORED: Hans Christian Andersen, 
the Danish storyteller, won the hearts of young people 
everywhere with his fairy tales. The fact that the years 
have not dimmed his popularity with the younger set 
was quite apparent in New York City’s Central Park 
recently. The city unveiled a statue of the Danish 
storyteller—paid for by contributions from New York 
and Danish children. And no sooner was the statue un 
veiled than the youngest members of the Royal Danish 
Ballet Company, now in U.S. (see page 5), came to pay 
tribute to their hero (photo above 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: 
A mighty guard on the Army team is 
Stan Slater. A 6-foot, 188-pound bag 
of "TNT, Stan hails from Orang: 
(N.J.) High School. He chose West 
Point from 100 scholarship offers 
He has tremendous speed, is a ter- 
rific and deadly blocker. After grad- 
uation, Stan hopes to become a pilot 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Fred Safier, of Berkeley, 
Calif. At 12, he is a freshman at Harvard. Fred, who 
aspires to be a physicist, was so good a student in high 
school (Drew School in California) that he was in 
vited- to teach two chemistry classes. there 


ENDQUOTE: Here's an important thought on read 


ing and ‘riting from Governor Luis Munoz Marin of 
Puerto Rico. He was addressing a group of Puerto Rican 
adults who had just learned to read and write. “Be 
careful of the written word,” he warned. “Remember 
that when you learn to read and write, it is not so that 
someone may tell you what to do, but so you can freely 
judge between what is true and what is untrue.” 





BATTLE PAGE 


AN 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The campaign for the Presi- 
dency is now approaching its peak. It is occupying 
the attention of the entire President Eisen- 
hower and Vice-President Nixon, Governor Steven- 
Kefauver are debating questions of 
ill citizens neéd to understand. 


nation 


son and Sen 
importance which 


Issue No. 6—CIVIL RIGHTS: Integration of Negroes 


REPUBLICANS 


1 
‘ 


Great gains in ci rights have alw 
the Republican party, and in the last three and a half years 
Administration has made an even more 


yf accomplishments. In 


s occurred under 


the Eisenhowe1 

impressive record all areas of Fed- 
eral responsibility Presi isenhower has acted to imple- 
] rd the elimination 


7 


ment his campaign pledge to work tow 
of segregation an¢ 
The record of n hment is toc 
forth in any deta Integration has been completed in 
In the District of Colum- 
tf amusement are now 


lengthy to be set 


all branches of the 
bia, hotels, restam 
open to all on Interstate Commerce 
Commission endé nterstate and foreign 
commerce 

In January, 1955 nhower set up the Com- 
mittee on Government En t Policy, the first commit- 
tee of its type to report directly the 
that all personnel Federal Government are 
based solely on merit and fitness 
creed, More. high-level Government positions have been 
opened to Negroes than ever \ Negro, J. Ernest 
Wilkins, has been a ited Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
and for the first time a Negro holds a top-level administra- 
tive post in the White House. 

The Committee on Government 
Vice-President Nixon, 
ties in enforcing the nor 
ment contracts. Numerous companies have 
nation in hiring, promoting, and firing as a result of its 


President, to ensure 
without regard to race or 


before 


headed, by 
reports to the President on its activi- 


Contracts, 


discrimination clause in Govern- 
ended discrimi- 


influence. 

Several Supreme Court 
climate of equality. On May 
down its historic decisi 
constitutional. In the same yea 
4 yf courses 
1953 decision Negroes may 


aecisions have 


17, 1954 


contributed to the 
the Court handed 


declaring segtegated schools un- 
h 


; 


er decisions guaranteed 
equal access to public colleges, and housing 
developments. As a result of 

now eat at any restaurant in the nation’s capital 

The Eisenhower Administration also recognized the need 
for strengthening the civil rights laws already on the books, 
and in April, 1956, asked Congress to approve a six-point 
program. 

After passing the House with strong Republican support, 
the Administration’s program was killed by the Democrat- 
controlled Senate Judiciary Committee. 

REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The Parties Debate the Campaign Issues of 1956 


At the invitation of Scholastic Magazines, the 
Republican and Democratic National Committees 
igreed to share equally this weekly “Battle Page” 
and to prepare statements on eight ‘major national 
issues. Last week they discussed Power; this week, 
Civil Rights. Next week: Foreign Policy. 


and Whites in Schools and Other Public Services 


DEMOCRATS 


Now that the election year of 1956 has rolled around, the 
Eisenhower Administration is talking a gréat deal about 
what it has done in the field of civil rights. 

But just what has it done? The Eisenhower Administration 
claims integration of the Armed Forces as a Republican 
policy. But this is the result of President Truman’s Executive 
Order of 1948. It claims Navy desegregation, but the record 
hows this policy began under the Democrats in 1947. It 
claims to have banned employment discrimination by Gov- 
ernment contractors, but President Truman’s Committee on 
Government Contract Compliance, and President Roosevelt’s 
before him, initiated this policy. 

Democrats also pioneered in naming qualified persons to 
policy-making Government posts without regard to race; 

ok the first steps to end discrimination in Federal Civil 
Service. In the nation’s capital, Democrats began the de- 
segregation of recreation facilities back in 1949. 

In this healthy climate of Democratic leadership, old 
prejudices began to lose their force and many voluntary 
actions followed, such as the desegregation of Washington’s 
theatres and public meeting places. 

Republican claims in the field of civil rights raise the 
question as to why President Eisenhower waited until the 
election year of 1956 to recommend to Congress a civil 
rights program. And why did the Eisenhower Administration 
refuse to support the Democratic program-on civil rights 
last year, when it recommended a watered-down version of 
this program in April of this election year? 

President Eisenhower waited three and one-half years to 
ecommend a program. But meanwhile Republican spokes- 
nen went right on claiming Democratic achievements. The 
even went further and claimed judicial decisions as Repub- 

an policies—decisions that are non-partisan and cannot be 
credited to any political party. 

Many Americans, deeply concerned with the threatened 
violence in some communities over the Supreme Court de- 
cision on desegregation, have urged President Eisenhower to 
speak out on this issue in an effort to avoid further violence. 
But only recently, President Eisenhower has said that in his 
belief Presidential endorsement of the decision “would make 
no difference” as far as efforts to comply with the Court's 
ruling are concerned 

At this writing, there was still no leadership from the 
White House. 

Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEES 





Minneapolis, Minn., teen-age 
boys form junior fire department 


if WAS a windy day. last spring. . 


In the warehouse district of 
Minneapolis, Minn., a fire broke out. 
Fanned by the 45-mile-an-hour winds, 
the fire quickly spread from ware- 
house to warehouse. 

‘Five alarm fire!” the call went 
out. In a matter of minutes, firemen 
were on thé spot battling the flames. 
Practically on their heels arrived a 
group of teen-age boys armed with 
fire extinguishers. While firemen 
fought the large blaze, the boys 
scampered up roofs, and rushed in 
and out of nearby warehouses, put- 
ting out scores of small fires. 

The boys worked feverishly from 
5 p.m. to 8 a.m, the next morning, 
when the fire was brought under 
control by firemen. But thanks to the 
quick action of the teen-agers, many 
buildings escaped serious damage. 


SCOUTS of AMERICA : 


This spectacular feat was almost 
a routine job to.these young fire 
fighters. As members of the Minne- 
apolis Fire Department's Junior 
Squad, these boys help fight all five- 
alarm fires. 

The Fire Department's junior help- 
ers have been going strong since 
1951. At that time Fire Chief Reyn- 
old Malmquist decided that young 
people could do a lot to help the 
Fire Department. The Chief's first 
move was to start a fire prevention 
program for school children. 

But that was only part of the 
Chief's plan. In addition, he super- 
vised the training of a group of older 
boys, who would become real fire 
fighters and work side by side with 
adult firemen. These boys were Ex- 
plorer Scouts (older scouts), mem- 
bers of the Viking Council of the 


Guulaig of Viking C Council, Boy Scouts of America 


COUNCIL'S emergency unit has everything from extinguishers to oxygen tanks. 


AS Ay 


Courtesy Minneapolis Fire Department 


FIRE! Emergency truck (second from left) manned by Scouts is right on the job. 


Boy Scouts of America. In addition 
to their regular Explorer: Scout 
training, they took a 26-week course 
in fire fighting and rescue work. On 
graduation day, the teens became 
full-fledged members of the Minne- 
apolis Fire Rescue Division of the 
Fire Department. 

Since then, more and more Scouts 
have been taking this training course. 
As junior firemen, they have many 
responsibilities. They respond to all 
multiple fire alarms, explosions, 
drownings, floods, and other emer- 
gencies. The Viking Council owns 
its own fire rescue truck (see photo ) 
which has equipment to cope with 
any possible emergency. ( At present 
the Council consists of 210 boys 
trained to man the truck. Only a few 
are needed to go out on the truck 
at any one time. So the boys take 
turns. That way every one gets a 
chance to work all of the truck’s 
complex equipment. ) 

On the scene at a fire, the teens 
also stand by with a Resuscitator 
Crew. At one fire recently, the Re- 
suscitator Crew revived 12 firemen 
who were overcome by toxic smoke 

The program has indeed paid off 
According to city estimates, more 
than half a million dollars and count- 
less lives have been saved thanks to 
the help of this troop of young peo- 
ple—devoted and proud fire fighters! 

—YANNA BRAND’? 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 





Congress passes bill to give U.S. the greatest highway system in the world 


N July 7, 1919, an Army convoy 

of gas-fueled vehicles left Wash- 
-ington, D. C., bound for the West 
Coast. Sixty days and 6,000 break- 
downs later that convoy arrived in 
San Francisco. 

The mule age was over! 

That historic trip marked the be- 
ginning of a new era in the U. S.— 
the era of the horseless buggy. Along 
on that trip as an observer was a 
young lieutenant. His name? Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

‘President Eisenhower had occasion 
to remember that trip just recently. 
On June 29, he signed into law a bill 
that will bring to the U. S. the great- 
est, fastest, most integrated highway 
system in the world. 

By the time the new network of 
highways is completed in the late 
1960's, you'll be able to step into 
your car in Newport News, Va., and 
drive right into the heart of San 
Francisco without ever meeting one 
red light, one stop sign, one pedes- 
trian, one cross road, one railroad 
track, or one toll house! The whole 
trip will take you !ess than 60 hours. 
This highway program is scheduled 
to be completed in 13 years. Its cost 
will exceed $33,000,000,000. 

You may say the U. S. has the best 
roads in the world now. Why do we 


need to spend so much money for 
more highways? 

For the answer, let's go back in 
history to our country’s earliest roads. 
These date back to the 1600's. Our 
pioneers first blazed trails then be- 
tween settlements. It wasn't until 
1796 that a road was actually con- 
structed on engineering principles. 
The 62-mile Philadelphia-Lancaster 
Turnpike, as it was called, had a 
crushed-stone surface and was the 
first all-weather road in the U. S. 


NEW ROAD CONCEPT BORN 

Many roads were built in succeed- 
ing years but it was not until 1892 
that the need for a new conception 
in road building was felt. On a 
dusty day in that year the Duryea 
brothers rattled down the streets of 
Springfield, Mass., in the first horse- 
less buggy. Car production soon 
swelled to such heights that in 1916 


.the Federal Government passed a 


bill to provide Federal aid. for high- 
way construction. 


By 1925, there were 20,000,000 cars 
on the road. But, in spite of this, 
highway needs more or less kept up 
with highway construction. During 
World War II, however, our roads 
suffered a lot of extra wear and tear. 
Repair and construction of new high- 
ways were neglected because of a 
lack of manpower and. shortage of 
building materials. 

On the other hand, in the 11 years 
since the end of the war, the number 
of vehicles on the roads has doubled. 
Today, there are 62,000,000 cars, 
trucks, and buses on the roads. That 
means that if every one of us took 
off for a holiday on the same day, 
there would -be more than enough 
vehicles for us to travel in—one for 
every three of us! 

But the problem is, could we get 
where we wanted to go and get there 
conveniently? The answer is—prob- 
ably not. Since the end of the World 
War II, highway building has not 
kept up with highway needs. As a 
result, on an average week end, the 
chances are that you'd be driving 
bumper-to-bumper, faced with miles 
of traffic jams, bumpy roads, detours, 
and many other traffic hazards. | 

This neglect has cost us heavily in 
human lives. Last year, more than 
35.000 Americans were killed in traf- 





fic accidents—many as a direct result 
of poor road conditions. That's more 
lives than the Korean War took in 
three years. Besides this tragic loss 
of life, it is estimated that the cost 
of poor roads adds up to one cent a 
mile for each driver, not to speak of 
its cost in time and energy. 
Recently, a test was conducted to 
see how much the actual driver suf- 
fers from bad roads, Twenty-vear- 
old Katherine and Maria Schaffner, 
identical twins, drove two identical 
test. cars from Portland; Me., to 
Youngstown, Ohio—a distance of 
about 850 miles. At the beginning of 
each day, during the test, the twins 
exchanged cars. But the same car 
was always driven over old roads for 
the entire 850-mile distance, the 
other was driven over ne J roads. 
The car that traveled over the old 
road took more than eight hours 
longer to go the same distance. Its 
average speed was only 30 miles an 
hour, compared to 44.9 for the other 
car. It made five times as many stops 
and four times as many turns. No 
matter which twin was driving, the 
one who took the old highway got 
tired more than twice as fast as her 


sister 


CONGRESS PASSES HIGHWAY BILL 

With facts like these in mind, Con- 
vress passed the highway bill. 

The bill allows for a 13-year pro- 
gram to build a network of inter- 
state highways, cross-country high- 
ways, state and rural highways. As 
one Government official explained: 
‘When I was a boy, most roads were 
only a few miles long and ran only 
to the nearest railroad station. For a 
long time, roads. were built to join 
together two or more cities. But the 


A TV moniter enables police to keep an eye on traffic con- 
gestion and if necessary send police cars to relieve jams. 


new road concept goes much fur- 
ther. It is designed not just to link 
several points, but to serve an entire 
area. That area is the U. S.” 

More than 40,000 miles of high- 
ways will be completed. The high- 
ways will connect all.48 states and 
join most of the nation’s cities of 
more than 50,000 population. In all, 
at least nine superhighways will span 
the U. S. north and south and an- 
other four from east to west. More- 
over, there will be 200,000 miles of 
state highways and 508,000 miles of 
rural roads. All told, that’s a total of 
750,000 miles of highways—enough 
to travel around the world more than 
30 times! 


What will this dream highway be ; 


like? Just picture it. On most of the 
interstate highways, you'll be able to 
drive along at 60 miles an hour on 
a four-lane road. When you head 
into a curve, you'll have a clear view 
at least one fifth of a mile ahead. 
You'll never have to climb a steep 
hill. And you'll never be bothered 
with headlight glare at night, since 
the two directions of the highway 
will be separated. There will be no 
hidden roads cutting into your high- 
way. There will be no sudden stops 
for you as the car in front pulls off 
to a roadside stand, filling station, or 
restaurant. Yet all these facilities will 
be available on easily accessible 
roads. 

This massive program will pay off 
in convenience, safety, and pleasure 
for the average driver. In addition, 
it will have great economic impor- 
tance. New rural rodds will make the 
jaunt from farm to market to big city 
a faster and cheaper one, And the 
highways will be aimed at connect- 
ing the nation’s important commer- 


Wide World photo 
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cial centers with factories and fields. 
Some highway construction has 
already begun since the bill went 
into effect on July’ 1 of this year. 
Once the program is in full swing, it 
will mean employment for 100,000 
persons and tremendous demands for 
cement, sand and gravel, steel, as- 
phalt, and construction equipment. 
Under consideration are all kinds 
of highway innovations, to make the 
new roads the most modern and safe 
in the world. Possibly hot liquid will 
be piped through the pavement of 
the new highways so it will always 
stay warm enough to melt snow and 
ice. This system is already in use on 
a Boston highway. Traffic may also 
be controlled by television, as it is on 
a West Virginia turnpike (see photo). 


HIGHER TAXES PAY BILL 

The new highways will cost at 
least $33,000,000,000. Who's paying 
the bill? Here's the system Congress 
worked out. The Federal Govern- 
ment and the states split the cost— 
on interstate highways, the Federal 
Government pays 90 per cent, the 
states 10; on all other roads, they 
split the cost 50-50. 

To levy the necessary money, the 
Government has raised taxes on tires, 
gasoline, and trucks. 

What will this vast highway pro- 
gram mean to you? You'll be able to 
get to work, school, and play faster 
and easier; you won't have to battle 
traffic jams; you'll be able to drive at 
a fast and safe clip; and you'll be 
able to make longer vacation trips. 
As one disgruntled vacationer put it, 
“Today, I can get around most big 
cities, but I hate to try.” With the 
new highways, driving will be a 
pleasure. 


Wide World photo 


A typical hot summer week end near New York City finds 
roads blocked for miles and traffic moving at snail's pace. 
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A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


to Choose A Career 








1. Study your strong and weak points—your 
interests, skills, talents, aptitudes; also interest- 
ing job fields. Compare your skills and talents 
with those required for jobs of interest. 











z 
2. Consult local vocational experts and take 


career tests for aptitudes and abilities. Ask 
your school and the State Employment Service 
counselors for free tests and career advice. 


3. Think about yourself. Write a paragraph 
or two about all your interests and abilities. 
Read it critically so that you'll know better 
exactly the kind of person you are. 








4. Read widely about job fields in books, 
magazines, and newspapers. Read about even 
those jobs which don’t interest you at the pres- 
ent moment—jobs in expanding fields. 


5. Visit as many local work places as possible 
—factories, stores, office. Observe working 
conditions; talk to workers. Read firms’ job 
booklets. Inquire about career openings. 

















6: Get part-time and summer jobs, not just for 
the wages. Get jobs to explore various.career 
fields and to get job experiences. Recommen- 
dations from these jobs will felp you later. 








ais 








AO dine \\_ 
7. Go out for school activities and sports. De- 
velop your hobbies. These will give you friends 


and new interests. They'll help you to be a 
leader. They may lead to careers. 





, % Relies ; -_ 
8. Perfect your skills (driving or typing) and 
learn new skills. Learn to be skillful in writing 
and speaking ,which are useful on any job. 
Strive to get along well with others. 


9. Ask yourself: Do | like to work with people? 
Do | like to work with things (such as machines 
and tools)? Do | prefer to work with ideas 
which | get from reading and research? 








10. Consider what school subjects interest you. 
Is it math and science? English? Some other? 
Investigate what career fields require a know!l- 
edge of your favorite school subjects. 








11. Talk to older friends about careers. Ask 
your buddies who are working. Talk to any 
present employer, to your teachers and your 
folks. Ask them what they would advise you. 














12. Work hard to improve yourself. Take care 
of your health; be Improve 
your personality. Learn to read and write bet- 
ter. Develop new job skills—typing, driving. 











Math 


Marathon... 
Agony, Anguish, and FUN! 


] MAGINE fighting your way 
through wind and rain to spend a 
Saturday afternoon taking a math 
test~and just for the fun of it!Well, 
that’s exactly what 637 teen-agers 
did in Toledo, Ohio, this year. And 
many of them are going back for a 
epeat performance soon. ' 

Toledo’s teachers are still at a loss 
to explain how a chance to tackle 
math puzzlers lured~so many teens 
away from their usual week-end fun. 
lo begin with, the contest was held 
because the Toledo Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics wanted to 
stir up interest in what they thought 
vas the forgotten “R°—'rithmetic. 
The teachers had read a report which 
showed a steady decline in the num- 
ber of high schoolers taking math. 
Discouraged but undaunted, the 
Council decided to rally the last of 


Now, let me see, that’s X plus Y equals... 


O' Reilly, Business Week 


All phot I 
Teen-agers had 90 minutes to solve the test's puzzlers. 


the math “Mohicans.” Not being able 
to offer a “$64,000 Jackpot,” the 
Council, however, did manage to 
collect a few odd prizes—a slide rule 
here, a math dictionary there. . . . 

Then came the fateful day. But 
bad weather struck. Dismally, Coun- 
cil members peered out the window, 
convinced no one would show up at 
all. Then, at the appointed hour, the 
invasion began. By the fime it was 
over, 637 boys and girls had poured 
into the University of Toledo class- 
rooms, where the contest was held. 
One “eager beaver” had traveled 80 
miles to keep his “math date”! 

The test consisted of 80 math 
questions. Three “impossible” teasers 
were thrown in as tie-breakers. Here 
is one. Try and solve it: “The com- 
bined age of Martha and Ann is 60 
years, and Ann is as old as Martha 
was when Ann was one-fourth the 
age that Martha will be when Ann 
is as old as Martha is now. How old 
is Ann?” 


The loved ao 
nized, anguished minute of the con 
test. Some of the contestants were so 
confident, they showed up equipped 
with pens—but no erasers! 


P. S. 


teen-agers every 


Ann is 24 vears old 


Oh dear, maybe it should be X minus Y? 





“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make yeu the kind of person 
who presénts an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. My hair is naturally curly. In 
fact, it’s bushy. No matter how I set it 
with bobby. pins, it looks wild when 
I comb it out. Is there anything I can 
do? 


A. What your hair probably needs is 
a thinning out and shaping. Very curly 
hair, when it is thick, is as difficult to 
handle as straight hair, unless it is prop 
erly cut. Instead of struggling along 
go to a good beauty 
operator your problem and ask her to 
thin your hair and shape it to suit the 
contour of your face. Use a hair dress- 
ing after washing you to help 
tame it down. 


shop, tell the 


hair 


Q. The family thinks | shouldn't 
squeeze blackheads. but how else can 
I get rid of them or, better still pre- 
vent them? 


A. Inside and outside care are what 
your complexion. requires. Blackheads 
form most easily on oily skins, so watch 
your diet to be sure you don’t eat too 
many fatty, starchy, or sweet foods 
And stock up on vitamins and minerals 
via milk, fruit, and gr 
The best advice for outsid re is to 
keep your face clean, washing it fre 
quently with mild soap and water. 


ve tables 


ana 


Brushing teeth brightens your 
smile and freshens breath. If 
possible, brush teeth after 
every meal to prevent decay. 


A bath-plus-deodorant is part 
of every boy’s grooming rit- 
val. It’s the best safeguard 
against offending on a date. 


To remove blackheads, apply hot 
towels to the area to be treated. With 
gauze or tissue between your fingers, 
gently press out the blackhead. Apply 
cold water to close the pores. Remove 
only those blackheads which come out 
easily. If you squeeze too hard, the 
skin may break and infection set in. 
Stubborn blackheads usually respond to 
a second treatment. 


Q. What's a simple way to fold o 
breast-pocket handkerchief? 


A. The “squared-off” look is popular 
and a cinch to manage. Fold the ker 
chief in four quarters; fold it 
more and place it in the pocket with 
a quarter of an inch showing. It looks 
neat and doesn’t have the pointed look 
that some people consider prissy 7 


once 


Back Talk. ... You may never get to 
see the back of your neck, but the rest 
of the world does. That's why your neck 
needs a little extra scrubbing, especially 
during the winter. Heavy coat collars 
and scarfs. rub against your neck and 
make it just plain dirty. So do scrub 
your neck with the washcloth 


a o a 


It’s in Your Hands. . . . For smooth, 
soft hands, make a habit of applying 
hand cream or lotion after washing 
them. And if that isn’t always possible 
at least do so after washing dishes or 
doing any kind of job that keeps your 
hands in water, 
oC ~ 

Hip, Hip, Away. . . . Slim down your 

hips with down-to-earth exercise. As- 


A DATE THAT RATES 


Mum 


The crowning touch is a good 
hair brushing. A tonic sup- 
plements natural oils in’ the 
hair—keeps it in place, too. 


sume a sitting position on the floor, 
legs straight in front of you, hands 
touching the floor in back of you. Raise 
your buttocks as high as you possibly 
can, then bring them down on the floor 
with a thump. Still another version: 
Get in the same position on the floor 
but with arms folded in front of you. 
Move forward on your buttocks as if 
you were walking on them. 


° ° . 


Save-a-Nail. Got a messy job to do? 
Protect your nails this way. Rub them 
over a cake of moist soap, so that the 
soap gets right under the nailtips. Then 
go happily on to cleaning the car or 
scraping the old paint from a piece of 
furniture. When you've finished, merely 
slide an orange stick under your nails 
and—presto!—the grime comes out with 
the soap. 

° ° -_ 
Let‘s Face It! 

Breathes there a girl 

With mind so saintly 

She’s never envied 

Even faintly 

Another’s looks and charm and 
grace 

And wished she 
face? 


had a different 


Probably not. It’s only human to want 
the perfection we see in others. But if 
you look closely, you'll find that popu- 
lar girls are rarely really beautiful. 
However, they are always fresh-looking, 
well-groomed, pleasant-voiced, and in- 
terested in other people. These are char- 
acteristics you can cultivate. So stop 
moping and get busy! 


tH 


Bristol-Myers 
Clothes make the man, but the 
man makes clothes neat with 


a regular clean-press-brush 
job. Hang well after using. 


Vitalis 





An Art Sort of a Fellow 


INCE joining the pro football league 

three years ago, Baltimore has 
gone whacky over Art. Not fing art or 
commercial art or modern art. But big 
Art. That’s Art Donovan, the Baltimore 
Colts’ 6-ft. 3-in., 265-pound All-League 
tackle, 

4 mountainous hunk of hard fat and 
muscle, Art is as strong as a bear and 
as quick as a bunny. You just can’t 
block him out. And when he lowers 
the boom on a passer or a ball-carrier, 
the thud can be heard in Siberja. He’s 
the kind of tackler that makes ball- 

arriers wish they'd taken up a nice 
trade like checker-playing. 

Clad in helmet and shoulder pads, 
vith a fierce scowl on his round face, 
(rt looks about as gentle as a hungry 
grizzly. But, like so many other man- 
eating pro linemen, he never takes his 
toughness home with him. Once he 
slips into his regular clothes, he be- 
omes the sweet, modest, good-natured 
guy he really is. . 

When I told him I was going to do 
a story about him, he looked sheepish. 
‘About me?” he said. “Why, I'm not 
really story material. Why don’t you 
grab Alan Ameche or George Shaw or 
Billy Vessels? They're much more in- 
teresting guys.” And he really meant it! 

So we started chewing the fat. Art 
proved to be a fine talker—warm, sensi- 
ble, and sincere. He answered every 
question honestly, leaving all the 
‘snow for winter time. ’ 

Though Baltimore is now his home 
town, he was brought up in the Bronx, 


New York City. He comes from a family 
with a rich sports background. His 
dad is the famous Arthur Donovan, 
the greatest boxing referee of all time, 
who handled more championship bouts 
(14) than any other man in ring his- 
tory. His grandfather was the fabulous 
Mike Donovan, former middleweight 
champ. who gave boxing lessons to 
Teddy Roosevelt. 

After telling me about his sports- 
minded family, Art suddenly grinned. 
“The funny thing about it is that Dad 
didn’t want me to play football. When 
I went out for the team at Mount St. 
Michael's H. S., it was Mom who gave 
me all the encouragement.” 

What Dad could have been worried 
about—if he was worried—is hard to 
figure out. Art was a powerful 215- 
pounder at the time and certainly 
could take care of himself—and about 
three other guys as well. After gradu- 
ating from school, he went on to Notre 
Dame. That was in 1943. But Art 
never got to play for the Fighting 
Irish. The war was in full swing and 
Art enlisted in the Marines. 

When he got out in 1946, he de- 
cided to go to a school closer to home. 
So he enrolled at Boston College, where 
he played three years of varsity tackle. 

Attracted by his size, the Baltimore 
Colts signed him in 1950. Art’s next 
four years were a nightmare. He be- 
came a gridiron gypsy. When the Colts 
dropped out of the league after a year, 
Art was drafted by the Cleveland 
Browns. Then the Browns traded him 


” 


to the New York Yanks. When the 
Yanks fdlded in 1951, Art moved to 
the Dallas Texans. And when the 
Texans folded, the travel-weary tackle 
returned to Baltimore—which had re- 
joined the league in 1953. 

Art was now ready for the $64,000 
question. “Art,” I said, “hqw is it 
that after putting in three good but 
unspectacular years in college ball and 
then five so-so years in pro ball, you 
suddenly blossomed out into the gréat- 
est defensive tackle in the game?” 

“It wasn't because I never had the 
confidence,” he* answered. “I always 
thought I was a pretty good player. 
But some fellows don’t pick up that 
extra something until. they've been 
around a while. I just kept growing 
and ‘sawing wood’—and here I am. 
The two fellows I owe an awful lot 
to are Howie Smith, my coach at 
Mount St. Michael's, and Weeb Ew- 
banks, coach of the Colts. Weeb is 
just the greatest.” 

Who are the toughest clubs in the 
league? 

“I don't have to tell you how rugged 
those Chicago Bears and Los Angeles 
Rams are. They're loaded with big, 
fast backs and tough linemen. But for 
sheer all-out effort, you've got to hand 
it to the Washington_Redskins. They 
may not have the depth of the other 
teams, but they always go all out.” 

Ferocious Foes 

Who are the toughest opponents he’s 
ever faced? 

“Brother, they're all tough! But if 
I had to name some teeth-rattlers, I'd 
include Stan Jones, Bears tackle (255 
Ibs.); Bruno Banducci, 49ers guard 
(220 lbs); and Ken Snyder, Eagles 
tackle (235 Ibs.).” 

Rugged and tough all these guys 
may be, but Art is probably even more 
so, After talking to him, I looked up 
Coach Ewbanks. 

Weeb’s eyes lit up like a Christmas 
tree. “Art is a real pro. He has a 
great attitude and is wonderful to 
coach. He’s got that one thing every 
terrific athlete must have—pride. You 
know we grade the performance of 
every player after every game. And 
the first thing Art always asks when 
I see him is “What's my grade?’ He’s 
never satisfied. He's always trying to 
improve himself. And you can always 
count on him. You have to 
‘pump him up before a game. I wish 
I had a dozen like him.” 

That's Art, a real swell Joe every 
way you look at him—except across a 
scrimmage line! 

—~Herman L 


never 


Mastin, Sports Edit 





college professor 
praises report 
typed on new 


Smith-Corona 


No, wonder! It’s so crisp, clear, 
neat, easy to read. You want 
to give that professor-pleasing 
Jook to your papers? Then give 
yourself a Smith-Corona port- 
able, the fastest, easiest-typing 
typewriter ever made. Unbe- 
lievably easy to buy, too. Only 
$1.25 per week. 
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Know Your World 


A Workbook on the U. S. and World Affairs Annual 


I. WORLD ROUNDUP 


Write T or F, if the statement is 
true or false. Write O, if it is a mat- 
ter of opinion. 


__1. Red China should be admitted 


to membership in the U.N. 

. Recent elections ended Korea’s 
status as a divided country. 

3. One of Japan’s urgent problems 
today is finding new markets 
for its products. 

. Egypt seized the Suez Canal 
because Britain refused to re- 
move its troops from the Canal 
Zone. 

. France and Britain would be 
justified in using force to regain 
control of the Suez Ganal. 

. Western Germany has shown 
a strong industrial recovery 
since the end of World War II. 


. French possessions in North Af- 
rica have won more self-goy- 
ernment in recent years. 

. The Union of South Africa is 
a world example of white and 
colored peoples living in har- 
mony. 

. Russia’s’new look in its foreign 
relations is about the same as 
its old look. 


| __10. Latin America deserves more 


foreign aid from the U.S. than 
it is now receiving. 


| ll. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-5 to. indicate 
| the correct order in which the fol- 
| lowing took place. 


—_Dag Hammarskjold acts as peace- 
maker between Israel and the 
Arab countries. 


| "The U.N. celebrates its first hirth- 


day. 

—The Salk polio vaccine is pro- 
nounced a success following a 
mass test. 

— Israel becomes 
nation. 

——Dictator Josef Stalin dies. 


an independent 


ill. NAME IT 


Write T if the statement is true. 
Substitute the correct answer if the 
underlined word makes it false. 


—_1. The Security Council is the 





U.N.’s “town meeting.” 





. The Baghdad Pact includes 


Middle East counties. 





. U.S. Secretary of State is Estes 





Kefauver. 


. Statistics on religiéh show that 
church membership has been 





increasing. 


. Egypt’s act of taking over the 
Suez Canal was called coali- 


tion. 





. Poland is one of Russia’s satel- 





lites. 
. West Germany is the Commu- 
nist half of divided Germany. 





__8. France is a country of many 


political parties. 


__9. Tito has renewed his friendship 


with Soviet Russia. 


—10. Control over Cyprus is being 
disputed by Greece, Turkey, 





and Russia. 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
for a scored quiz, the following scoring 
is suggested: 4 for each item in Ques- 
tions I, II, and III. Total, 100. 

Sighs for Size 

“That woman has certainly suffered 
for her belief,” the shoe salesman sighed 
as he spoke to the store manager. 

“What’s her belief?” inquired the 
manager. 

“She believes she can wear a’ size 
four shoe.” 


Street Journ#l 





. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We* 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too, Address “Say 
What You Please.” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Cyprus 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you for the copies of World 
Week, Volume 29, No. 1, of September 
13, containing the interesting unit on 
Cyprus, to which you kindly gave this 
Embassy an opportunity of contribut- 
ing. 

[ am sure you will not mind my writ- 
ing to point out a misrepresentation in 
the sixth paragraph on page 18, in 
which it is stated that “EOKA, -the 
Cypriote underground organization, has 
to date killed about 50 British soldiers.” 
One of the most notable and tragic 
facts about the terrorist organization in 
Cyprus is that it strikes indiscriminately 


at United Kingdom citizens (service 
and civilian), Greek Cypriotes, Turk- 
ish Cypriotes and members of foreign 
communities alike. It is, therefore, I 
think misleading to quote only the fig- 
ures on “British” soldiers killed at the 
hands of EOKA since, as you will see 
from the figures cited below, the greater 
number of casualties has in fact been 
amongst the Cypriote Givilian popula- 
tion. The figures are as follows: 

Total fatal casualties in Cyprus re- 
sulting from terrorist. activities from 
April, 1955, to mid August, 1956. 

Service Personnel 
United Kingdom Armed Services 42 
United Kingdom Police 
Greek Cypriote Police 
Turkish Cypriote Police 
Maltese Police 


Civilians 
Greek Cypriote 
Turkish Cypriote 
United Kingdom .. 
Armenian 
American 


Total 


As you will see from the above, 
United Kingdom fatal casualties in all 
groups total 51 as against fatal casual- 
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ties to Greek and Turkish Cypriotes 
‘amounting to 86. These figures tell 
their own sad story. 
I am sure you will not mind my hav- 

ing written to you to set the record 
straight. I leave it of course entirely to 
you to what use you put the foregoing 
information. 

(Miss) B, Salt 

Counsellor, British Embassy 

Washington, D. C. 


Rock ‘n’ Roll 
Dear Editor: 

Blaming rock ’n’ roll for teen-age 
delinquency is very unfair in my opin- 
ion. I think rock ’n’ roll music stimu- 
lates and excites a person but not to 
the extent of causing real trouble. 

The older generation (not all of them 
though) gets so upset when we teen- 
agers really feel the mood of rock ’n’ 
roll music and show it in dancing, 
singing, swooning for the singers who 
sing rock ‘n’ roll, etc. 

The feeling you get when that jazz 
music gets through to you is a wonder- 
ful free feeling. 

I hope rock ’n’ roll continues to be 
as popular as it is and that the older 
people who are completely set against 
it will consider its good points. 

Pam Farley 
East Aurpra, New York 
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JUST LISTEN 


TO THAT 
POWER. 


ACCURACY! DID YOU 
SEE THAT CAN JUMP? 


YOURE SHOOTING 
WITH REMINGTON 
"ROCKET 22's! 
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MORE RIGHT AWAY ! 








YOU REALLY KNOW 


SHOOTERS! Try sensational new Reming- 





ton “Rocket” 22 shorts. Exclusive “ Klean- 
bore” priming—no gun cleaning to spoil the 
fun! Great for plinking and small game 
hunting. Come in handy flat pack. Look for 
this display at your dealer's! 

“*Rocket’’ and “‘Kleant Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Con® 

















THE MOST 
EXQUISITE 
THOUGHTS ARE 
EXPRESSED 
IN PERFUME 
by 


eo s 
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a 
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Adam’s Rib... the “uninhibited” 
perfume... fabulous new blend of 


fruit and flowers and pure mystery 


Miracie...the fragrance that’s all 
sweetness and light... wondrously 


young. 


Aen 


Shanghai... heady, spicy-sweet.. 
with mysterious, musky undertone 


Tweed... fresh and sparkling... 
the one fragrance above all others to 
wear anytime, anywhere. 


SEE “MASQUERADE PARTY” EVERY WEEK ON ABC-TV 





uy Hed 


Gay Head 


Q. My parents say that since I am 16 
years old I should start taking girls 
out, but I find I have to force myself to 
do it. What should I do? 


A. You're lucky to have such con- 
siderate parents! They obviously want 
you to have a happy social life, and to 
them this means dating. 

Probably your problem may come 
from the fact that you’re just not inter- 
ested in girls, as yet. This is nothing to 
be ashamed of—lots of boys are out of 
high school before they start dating. 
You'd probably rather go to a hockey 
game than the Halloween Dance. Well, 
so would a surprising number of those 
boys who have: asked ‘girls to that 
dance. 

Just because so many senior and 
junior boys enjoy dating girls, freshmen 
and sophomores feel they will look like 
puppies if they don’t, too. Tell your 
parents that you think you'll wait .a 
while. They might be relieved to know 
that for a little longer you won't be 
weighted with the man-sized responsi- 
bility of escorting a young lady. 

But suppose you really want to date 
that cute redhead who has the same 
lunch period you do, but you're too 
bashful to ask her. Well, talk yourself 
into it. Say to yourself: “Nick, old man, 
youre not bad looking, you have 
enough money for the movies and 
double hamburgers afterward. You and 
Betty Lou are both rock ’n’ roll fans, 
and she did smile at you twice this 
week.” Then before you can think of 
any reason not to ask her, catch her as 
she goes up to buy her ice cream sand- 
wich, 

If she turns you down, start filling 
your pail of courage again. Maybe she 
really is busy that night, or maybe she 
feels she doesn’t know you well enough. 
Don’t bombard her with invitations. 
Wait a bit, talk to her whenever you 
have the chance, and then try again. 
Ydu should know by that time whether 
she’s interested enough in you to accept 
your invitation. If you’re sure she is, 
and she’s busy the second time you ask 
her, it won't take nearly so much cour- 
age to try again. She'll probably find a 
way of letting you know when she'll be 
available. Girls don’t just sit back and 
wait to be asked out, you know. You 


may think it’s all your own idea, but 
(shhhhh!) that’s not necessarily so. 


Q. When I am out with a group of 
my friends, all of whom are smoking, 
and someone offers me a cigarette, 
should I smoke it? 


A. There is something puzzling about 
the argument for “smoking to be 
sociable.” As a result of breathing 
smoke in and out, do people become 
happier, more friendly, more fun to be 
with? Not really. And if you. don't 
smoke ordinarily, that cigarette will 
probably make you miserable, not 
sociable at all! Don’t be afraid to re- 
fuse it. After all, your friends wouldn’t 
think you were a rectangle if you pre- 
ferred hamburgers without onions even 
though they all like theirs smothered. 
They'll take as little notice if you make 
it clear that you prefer not smoking to 
smoking. 


Q. I'm eighteen years old. My boy 
friend is sixteen. My friends don’t ap- 
prove of my going steady with him. 
What should I do? 


A. What to do with the advice of 
friends! It’s always a confusing prob- 
lem, isn’t it? You know it is well meant, 
so you listen because your friends are 
seriously concerned about you. In this 
case they are afraid that you are miss- 
ing out on the fun your own class- 
mates are having since you spend more 
time with Larry’s friends than you do 
with your own. They’re also afraid that 
your own classmates will grow up faster 
than you do. They’re getting interested 
in jobs and college while Larry’s class- ~ 
mates are still in the thick of high 
school fads and fun. 

Of course, your friends don’t know as 
well as you do how much Larry and 
you mean to each other. You might be 
willing to give up an awful lot for his 
sake. But think: how much will Larry 
mean to me in two years? Will my own 
friends mean more then? Maybe Larry’s 
a very grown-up person—sometimes the 
number of years a person has lived has 
little to do with how old he is. If this is 
so, don’t let your friends worry you. But 
most important, don’t let yourself be 
held back. We may not like it much, 
but we all have to grow up! 





DARK SECRET 


“The most fabulous thing in this 
world has happened,” Janet said ex- 
citedly as Liz put Janet’s coat in the 
hall closet. “Let’s go up to your room 
vhere we can talk.” 

As soon as Liz had closed her bed- 
room door, Janet burst out, “Herb 
sked me to the Hi-Y Halloween Hay- 
ide. And I acéepted.” 

“Have your parents said you could 

?” Liz asked. 

Yes,” said Janet triumphantly. “But 
I'll have to ask you a favor. Is it okay 
f Herb picks me up at your house be- 
fore the hayride?” 

“Sure, but I thought 
ouldn’t let you date.” 

‘They don’t,” agreed Janet. “So I told 
hem nobody was going in couples and 
hat I would go with you.” 

“But Janet!” Liz exclaimed. “You 
nean you're going to deceive your par- 
nts?” 

“It’s the only way I can have any 
fun,” replied Janet. “The reason they 
von't let me date is that they say I'm 
too young. Fifteen is not too young. 
Practically everybody else my age dates 
ind I don’t see why I shouldn’t be 
illowed to date, too. Parents are so old- 


fashioned.” 


your folks 


|. Is deceiving her parents really 
the only way” Janet can have fun? If 
er parents found out about her false- 
hood, would they be more willing to let 
er date? Is it right to ask a friend: to 

Ip you be deceitful? How many peo- 

le might eventually become involved 
n Janet’s “little white lie’? Has Janet 
hought of this? If you were Liz, would 

ou help Janet carry out her plan? 

2. Is there any one age at which 
everybody should be allowed to start 
dating? Is every fifteen-year-old as 
grown up as every other fifteen-year- 

ld? How would you judge how grown 

p a person is? Why might Janet's par- 

nts think she is too young? What other 
\bjections might they have to her dat- 
ing? 

3. How might Janet show her par- 
ents she is old enough to date? What 
estrictions might she agree to so that 

er parents won't forbid all dates? 
What other ways of enjoying mixed 
company are there, besides geing out 
with boys? Might Janet's parents agree 
to let her have such dates? Can such 
dates be fun? As much fun as single 
dating? 


| Following | the 


i“ i“ “Tops, don't miss. i“ Good. 
“Fair “Save your money 


“i “BACK FROM ETERNITY. (RKO. 
Produced ana uirected oy John Far- 
row.) 


Here is a real action thriller, the kind 
you rarely see. A plane carrying nine 
oddly assorted. passengers is forced 
down in the jungles of South America 
It’s Jivaro head-hunter country, and in 
fear of the head-hunters, all of the pas- 
sengers work desperately to get their 
ship in condition to fly again. But when 
the plane is ready, it can carry only five 
to safety. The man with the gun decides 
who must stay behind. 

Robert Ryan, Rod Steiger and Anita 
Ekberg head the cast. 
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ture. Sidney Blackmer, a crusading 
publisher, urges author Dana Andrews 
to help him in his fight against capital 
punishment by proving how easily an 
innocent man might be sent to the 
chair. While the police are trying to 
solve a murder, the two of them plant 
circumstantial evidence that throws sus- 
picion on Andrews. 

Andrews is duly convicted and sen- 
tenced to death—and just at that mo- 
ment Blackmer dies, carrying with him 
the only proof of Andrews’ innocence. 

Despite some good scenes, the story 
develops at a snail’s pace, and a trick 
ending is quite unconvincing 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WY i“ i“Tops, don't miss WW MGood 
iW Fair Save your money. 
Drama D omedy Cc Musical M Docu 
mentary Y Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


Wve War and Peace (D); Moby Dick 
(D); The King and I (M); The Great Loco- 
motive Chase (D); Carousel (M); Richard 
Ill (D); Oklahoma! (M); The Solid Goll 
Cadillac (C); Secrets of the Reef (Y) 

Seven Won- 


“The Silent World (Y); 
. . '). High Society (M). 

VBEYOND A REASONABLE fh. Piuntom Horse (D). The Brave One 
DOUBT. (RKO. Produced by Bert (1) 
Friedlob. Directed by Fritz Lang.) The Ambassador's Daughter (C); Edge 
There is a novel and intriguing idea of Hell (D). 

behind this rather somber mystery pic- The First Traveling Saleslady (M) 
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Oddly Enough 


PASS THE AMMUNITION—IN LEATHER 


In the days of muzzle-loading cannon, 
“powder monkeys” carried gunpowder from 
the magazine to the gun site in buckets 

made of leather to avoid danger from sparks. 


PAYING THE BILLS WITH LEATHER 


Romans and other ancient peoples frequently 
used stamped leather money. In modern times, 
leather tokens were used right here in the U. S. 
as recently as the “bank holiday”’ of 1933. 


AUTHENTIC WESTERN DESIGNS 


The intricate, hand-tooled. belt designs of the 
historic American West are accurately reproduced 
by Hickok for today’s he-men. Hickok skill 

and Hickok craftsmanship have made Hickok the 
world’s leading name in fine belts and accessories. 


When you’re wearing a Hickok you’re wearing the best 
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Point of View 

“Jim,” he said. “sav we’ve got the ball a . 
otic cic toe oo ee Presidential Sweepstakes 
only one play left in the game. Remem 
ber, now—we’'re on the eight-yard line 
What would you do?” oer Re 

“Well,” replied the permanent * Starred words refer to Pr s and ¢ 
stitute, after some thoug 
move down to the 


, 











I could see be 
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Partake of food . Weird; uncanny. 
. One of the sides of a doorway. 2. Splitting these led to A-bombs. 
. Offensive in odor tinking 8. Valuable metal. 
Be : ‘ . This state is second only to Virginia in . Democratic campaigners debate the 
Ve rybody s doin g it! the number of Presidents born there. foreign policies of Secretary of State 
; . A wheel in motion gives off this , Foster Dulles. 


| rait monotonous ton 5. Exclamation of triumph. 
' iol . President who preceded Mr, Eisen- . Stuck in mud. 


hower in office was _ S. Truman . Carried. 


S as . Edge. . Initials of the only President elected 
: . The eighth President was Martin four times to office. 


Buren. . Foimer governor of Massachusetts 
Abbreviation for East Northeast is Pa, 

we Democratic nominee for Vice-Presi- 3. This is how they say “yes” at a con- 
60: : $2 dent is Senator Kefauvei vention. 

84 for $3 . Thought . Lik 

Either. 9. A little child. 

Size 2% x 3% 22. Abbreviation for North Korea 20. Familiar name for the GOP Presiden- 
on portrait quality | °2: Robert ~ was former Senator tial candidate. 

wallet paper from Ohio, and son of twenty-seventh 22. GOP candidate for Vice-President is 
MONEY BACK President Richard 
GUARANTEE , 
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Mathematical Problem 


A VACATION— 
consists of 2 weeks which are 2 short, 
after which you are 2 tired 2 return 
and 2 broke not 2. 


Sad Story 


There was once a hot-rodder- named 
Bill, 

Who would race down the road for a 
thrill. 

He raced a big truck, 

But ran out of luck— 

Now here lies the body of Bill. 


Naney Dixon, Madison (Ohio) H. 8. 


Sold! 


A certain salesman was not very ap- 
preciative of the changes going on 
around him. This was reflected, as 
time went on, in his total sales. His 
manager suggested that he visit a near- 
by music store. “Get a look at their 
methods,” the manager said. “You have 
to be good mefthants, these days, to 
sell anything as expensive as a piano. 
And, believe me, they're good!” 

In due time the salesman reported 
back in this fashion. “Well, I looked 
‘em over. There wasn’t anything so 
hot about their methods. They didn’t 
have much on the ball. But they did 
have some mighty fine pianos. In fact, 


I bought one.” 
Phoenix Flame 


Genius Reborn 


Professor: “Did you write this poem 
ourself?” 

Student: “Yes, every line of it.” 

Professor: “Then I'm glad to meet 
ou, Edgar Allan Poe. I thought you 
were dead long ago.” 


Try, Try Again 

The question of the correct plural of 
the word “mongoose” was solved by a 
gentleman who wanted a pair of those 
interesting and_affectionate creatures. 

He wrote to a dealer: “Sir, please 
send me two mongeese.” 

He didn’t like the looks of this, tore 
up the paper and began again: “Sir, 
please send me two mongooses.” 

This version didn’t satisfy him either, 
so he wrote: “Sir, please send me a 
mongoose and, by the way, send me 
another.” 





Mission Accomplished 


Bus driver: “I want to congratulate 
you oh your new perfume. I think it is 
marvelous.” 

Clerk (at perfume bar): “You like 
it, huh?” 

Bus driver: “Never saw anything like 
it—I put it on and the public moves 


to the back of the bus without urging!” 
Schoo! Belle 


Crystal Ball 


Fortune Teller: “You'll be poor and 
unhappy until you are forty.” 

Client (hopefully): “Then what?” 

Fortune Teller: “Then you'll get used 


on” 
to it. 
Randolph Macon Old Maid 


Full Stop 


One of President Eisenhower's fav- 
orite stories is about the shortest speech 
he ever delivered. It was a long-drawn- 
out meeting. Five other speakers had 
preceded him. The audience was al- 
most asleep. Finally, shortly before 
midnight, Ike was introduced. 

“Every English discourse has punc- 
tuation,” said Ike, “and in this case 
I am the period.” 

Then he sat down. He got the big- 


gest hand of the evening. 
N. ¥. Mirror 
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Out of Sight 


Hi: “I told him he mustn t see me any 
more.” 

Fi; “What did he do?” 

Hi: “Turned out the lights.” 


Georgia Tech Yellow Jaeket 


How’s That Again 
Father, talking to son 10 years after 
the end of the war: “And that, Junior, 
is how the war was really won.” 
“But, Father, why did they need 


those millions of other men?” 
Pensacola Gosport 








Everybody Picked On J. Paul Sheedy* Till 








Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence 


| “What's this I hear a vulture girl giving your diamond wing back ?” 


asked Sheedy’s roommate. “I don’t know,” wailed J. Paul, “What 
makes her carri-on so?” “Beclaws your hair's a mess,” said his 


| roomie. “If feather a guy needed Wildroot Cream- Oil, it’s you.’ 
So Sheedy got some and now his hair looks handsome and healthy, 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


neat but wot greasy. Wildroot contains Lanolin, Nature's finest hair 


and scalp conditioner. Don’t stick your neck out with messy hair. 
Get a bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. The girls will soon be 


talon you what a handsome bird you are. 


* of 131 So. Harris Hill Ra., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Om come 


LANOLUN 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 





“My Army recruiter 
Showed me how 


“He got me the leadership 
training | wanted’’ 


“T entered service just the way | wanted to, thanks tomy Army Recruiter. 
He was a nice fellow and gave me the straight talk on enlistment 
opportunities. With his help, | chose my branch of service before | 
enlisted. Now I'm a tank commander in Armor. It’s plenty exciting to 
have all that power at your command. But, more than that, I got real 
leadership training—great instruction and schooling that’s taught me 
to handle responsibility, make important decisions. You really owe it 
to yourself to see your Army Recruiter and find out the best way for 
you to plan your service career. I’m sure glad I did, because I’ve found 
being a leader is a real mark of prestige!” 


Sgt. Ist Class Edmund L. Reel 


Army Recruiter, 14, 
Sutton, W. Virginia L [one 


M/Sgt. Thomas Cogar, Gassaway, West Virginia 
Graduate, Gassaway High School 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER CAN GIVE YOU 
THIS SAME SPECIAL DEAL 


The Army Recruiter in your home town willshow it, and it’s yours! You'll get great leadershi 
: get § 
be in a position to 








you how to pick your spot in the Army the same training right in your field 
way Tom did. He’ll show you how youcanchoose climb to an important job of responsibility and 
your Army branch before you enlist. Infantry, decisions. Your Army Recruiter is ready to help 
Armor, Signal Corps, Army Medical Service, you, so visit your local Army Recruiting Station 
Engineers, Artillery, Ordnance, Airborne—name today! Remember, there’s no obligation! 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE, FROM YOUR ARMY RECRUITER 
SS 











* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK 





Atoms and Culture 


Are undergraduates in professional 
and technical schools getting a strong 
enough taste of the humanities? For- 
mer U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Earl J. McGrath thinks not. His concern 
with humanities-oriented technicians 
stems from his current work with the 
Institute for the Study of Higher 
Education at Columbia Univ. Teachers 
College. 

While many physicists can release 
huge quantities of atomic energy, too 
few of them can tell you what to do with 
it once it’s released, McGrath says. 
‘Whether the future engineer can see 
his work and profession in relation to 
our whole culture and world develop- 
ments will depend on his grasp of the 
social sciences and humanities.” 

To test the strength of the profes- 
sional student’s grasp, the Institute 

newly-created by a $375,000 Car- 
negie Corp. grant) is launching a two- 
year study of the liberal arts in 
undergraduate professional schools and 
colleges. Included are schools of engi- 
neering, education, business, nursing, 
pharmacy, journalism, and law. 

Over the next five years the Institute 
will concern itself with: 1. purposes of 
colleges and universities; 2. scope of the 
curriculum; 3. quality of higher edu- 
cation; 4. improving the college insti- 
tution’s organization; 5. recruiting and 
preparing able faculties and adminis- 
trators; 6. role of community and junior 
colleges. 


Driving for Dates 


Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff (Conn.) is 
making a whirlwind tour of the state’s 
100 high schools to impress upon stu- 
dents the necessity for highway safety. 
The governor, who is cracking down on 
speedsters by revoking their driving 
licenses, hopes to devise a “more 
thorough driver education program” in 
the schools. 

In one of his appearances before a 
Stamford student assembly, Gov. Ribcoft 
asked girl students to urge their boy 
friends to follow the rules of the road. 
“Tell them they can’t have a date unless 
they do so,” Ribicoff advised. 

An “astronomical” number of 16- 
year-old youths are involved in auto 
accidents, he said. 


SPECIAL REPORT: 


Integration in the Schools 


On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court 
ruled that separate education for whites 
and Negroes is “inherently unequal” 
and therefore unconstitutional. A year 
later came the Court’s order to begin 
integration “...with all deliberate 
speed.” 

Reaction to the Supreme Court ruling 
varied from vigorous approval to violent 
condemnation. Thurgood Marshall, who 
argued the test cases before the Su- 
preme Court for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, said “The most gratifying 
thing, in addition to the fact that it was 
in favor of our side, is the unanimous 
decision and the language used. Once 
and for all, it’s decided, completely de- 
cided.” 

Last May, the Methodist General 
Conference had this to say about the 
segregation issue “There must be no 
place in the Methodist Church for ra- 
cial discrimination or enforced segrega- 
tion... The decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States relative 
to segregation make necessary far- 
reaching and often difficult community 
readjustments throughout the nation . . . 
We recommend . . . that the institutions 
of the church, local churches, colleges, 
universities, theological schools, pub- 
lishing agencies, hospitals, and homes 
carefully restudy their policies and 
practices as they relate to race, making 
certain that these policies and practices 
are Christian.” 

To many Southerners, segregation is 
a matter of states’ rights. Education has 
always been a local and state problem, 
they argue, and the Southern states 
should be left to work out this problem 
in their own way in their own time. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, in 
a recent statement to New York Times 
columnist Arthur Krock, said that the 
“attempted and illegal Federal dicta- 
tion [over school integration] is the most 
drastic since Reconstruction... .” The 
use of state troopers to maintain order 
in some areas of the South has only 
served, he went on, “to intensify oppo- 
sition to integration, and to the reckless 
and illegal Supreme Court decision that 
has set back for many years the humani- 
tarian and succeeding effort of South- 


erners to solve their acute racial 
problem.” 

Both President Eisenhower and Adlai 
Stevenson have urged the South to ac- 
cept the Supreme Court decision. But, 
they maintain, moderation should be 
used. Last month Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt advised the Northerners to 
clean up their own segregation prob- 
lems “extremely quickly.” In the South, 
she said, “we should move slowly and 
with wisdom.” 

In 1954, 17 Southern and border 
states plus the District of Columbia 
maintained racially segregated schools. 

Today, the District of Columbia is in- 
tegrated, while the five states of Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, West Virginia, Okla- 
homa, and Maryland are in the process 
of integrating. 

In the four states of Tennessee, Dela- 
ware, Texas and Arkansas, there has 
been some desegregation at levels from 
college through elementary school. 
Most public schools, however, are still 
segretated. 

In Louisiana, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, the only desegregation has taken 
place at the college level. 

Five states have refused to yield to 
integration at any level of education: 
Alabama, Georgia, Fiorida, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina. 


(Continued on Page 4-T) 


Supt. Hobart Corning, who testi- 
fied on D.C. school integration 
before special House subcommittee. 





Are you preparing your students 
for military service? 


Let the Army help you 
with your 
Military Orientation Program 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 





ance as well. With almost every young man 





facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military orientation program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 


The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 

added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 

you in every way possible. If your high school is 

presently without a military orientation program, 

the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting 

Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 

programs operate in other high schools. If you are Film for showing to Students 

already conducting such a program, the Army hopes or School Community Groups 

ab a es Agee oe aes VERE) * ror Prepare Through Education (16-minute film 

mational literature available to you. Ranging from which portrays problems of high school youths 

reference works for teachers to booklets for students, about to enter service and advice given them 

this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your by their counselors) may be obtained free of 

military counseling. charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 
cruiting Station or by writing to: 

To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone 

your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and Keeani ang ae ee 

mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- WASHINGTON 285, D.C. 

ing both your students and your country. Attn: AGSN-P 


ST 56-2 
J THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 
Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 
additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address or from 





my loc al Army Recruiting Station. 


[J Military Guidance in Secondary Schools This ... 1s How It Is Address 


(Teacher military orientation reference booklet) (Student booklet describing Army life) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life [] Reserved For You 
(Teacher pamphlet on the need for (Student booklet describing Army job 
military orientation) training opportunities) 


‘a Army Occupations and You it’s Your Decision 

(Teacher reference booklet on military (Student booklet describing ways 
occupations) to fulfill military obligations) High School Position 
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STUDENTS 
CAN SEE 
MONEY MANAGEMENT 
“IN ACTION” 


Teaching students how to get the most satisfaction 
and security from the money they are or soon will 
be earning, is vitally important. To help you do this, 
the Consumer Education Department of Household 
Finance Corporation has 5 excellent filmstrip lectures 
on money management. Each is available to you on 
free loan for one week. You will find these filmstrips 
packed with true-to-life situations that are bound to 
stimulate students to think about the ways they can 


adapt the film’s ideas to their own problems. 

Many schools have been particularly successful 
using filmstrip lectures when the teacher followed 
them with class-participation projects. The students 


form groups and discuss personal goals or create ex- 
hibits that demonstrate such things as clothing care, 
irative food prices, or how to stretch a wardrobe 
budget. This technique makes money management a 
personal subject and allows everyone to benefit from 
each group’s work. 
HFC’s 35-mm filmstrip lectures are offered to teach- 
ers as a part of this company’s broad program to 
provide expert financial advice to America’s families. 


Use coupon below to reserve the filmstrip lectures you want 


CONSUMER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 











Date Wanted Alternate Date 
Budgeting for Better Living (b/w 25 min.) .......2022 té«<C Be en Pa 
What is Your Shopping Score? (b/w 10 min.).... . 
be Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars (color 20 min.) . 
Micl gg neni How to Stretch Your Food Dollars (color 27 min.) 
11, Illinois f How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely (b/w 28 min.) . . . 
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NEWS 
(Continued from page 1-T) 


Generally speaking, the border states 

with a low Negro population—have 
been integrating. The areas with large 
Negro populations have been stub- 
bornly resisting. 

Last year, there were 260,000 Negro 
children in “integrated _ situations,” 
which means they were eligible to at- 
tend a formerly all-white school if they 
so chose. Today there are about 
320,000 in “integrated situations,” 
which leaves 2,400,000 Negroes still 
segregated in the South. 

There have been 95 lawsuits involv- 
ing the segregation-desegregation con- 
troversy since May, 1954. These have 
ranged from suits to end segregation to 
libel actions, school bond sales, and ac 
tions against the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. (In Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas, 
the NAACP has been outlawed. ) 

More than 100 pieces of legislation 
designed to avoid or delay integration 
have been adopted by state legislation 
in the past two and one half years. 
Among organizations set up to fight in- 
tegration is the White Citizens Council 
movement which claims 500,000 mem- 
bers in 30 states. 

Here is a brief factual account of 
how the individual Southern states 
have reacted to the order to begin inte- 
grating “. . . with all deliberate speed.” 


ALABAMA: Last fall, Autherine 
Lucy, a Negro, was admitted to the 
Univ. of Alabama. Following riots on 
the campus, Miss Lucy made charges 
against university officials, and was later 
expelled by the Board of Trustees. 
Since then there has been no integra- 
tion at any level of public education. 
In August, citizens passed by 128,000 
to 80,000 a constitutional amendment 
which gives the legislature authority to 
maintain or abolish public schools. 

ARKANSAS: Integration, involving 
less than 50 Negroes in all, has taken 
place in Fayetteville, Hoxie, Charles- 
ton, and has begun in Hot Springs. 
Little Rock is scheduled to begin inte- 
grating next year, and Pine Bluff in 
1958. Van Buren and Bearden districts 
were under court order to report on 
plans this year. 

DELAWARE: About 14 of the 
state’s 63 school districts having Ne- 
integrated, including 4,100 
11,000 Negro pupils. 
Most of the integration has been in 
Northern Delaware. Dover High 
School has accepted some Negro pupils. 
In Wilmington, 2,600 Negroes out of 
3,850 are in integrated classes. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Now in 
its third year of integration, and under 
District 


groes are 
of Delaware's 


scrutiny by a special House 


subcommittee. The Negro level of 
achievement lags behind white stu- 
dents. A special “four-track” curriculum 
was instituted among high school soph- 
omores this year to enable gifted and 
slow to proceed at their own speeds. 
In the “honors” curriculum this year are 
315 whites and 50 Negroes; in the “reg- 
ular college preparation” curriculum are 
803 whites and 356 Negroes; in the 
“general” course are 645 whites and 
1,453 Negroes; in the “basic” course 
(those with a sixth-grade reading level 
or lower) are 158 whites and 1,319 Ne- 
groes. In an appearance before the 
House subcommittee, Supt. of Schools 
Hobart M. Corning testified that the 
school system could be brought up to 
national norms by more teachers to re- 
duce class size; more teachers for spe- 
cial classes; more money for supervisors 
and testing; and a borrowing system for 
amortizing new school buildings. He 
denied that the schools were in any 
“mess” over integration. 

FLORIDA: No integration at any 
level, though the state supreme court 
has held segregation laws invalid. A 
school entry suit has been filed in 
Miami, and the Univ. of Florida is 
under Supreme Court order to admit a 
Negro to its law school. At a special 
session of the Legislature in July, school 
placement laws were passed authoriz- 
ing county school boards to assign pupils 
on the basis of intellectual ability, scho- 
lastic achievement, and other non-racial 
factors. 

GEORGIA: No integration at any 
level. State has laws which ban funds 
to any schools which conduct mixed 
classes, and allow use of state funds to 
send students to private schools. 

KENTUCKY: About 100 districts out 
of 184 having Negroes have integrated 
schools this year, involving 200,000 
white and 22,000 Negro children (half 
of Kentucky’s Negro students). Louis- 
ville integrated smoothly under Supt. 
Omer Carmichael’s “free choice” plan. 
Under this system, children were asked 

list three schools in order of their 
choice. About 90 per cent got their 
first choice, and most of the remainder 
either their second or third choices. 
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our summer travel 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 
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250 WEST 57th ST. “NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Carmichael had laid the groundwork 
for integration with an intensive cam- 
paign to prepare the community for de- 
segregation. In the small mining towns 
of Clay and Sturgis, where the National 
Guard was called out to restore order, 
county school boards ended attempts 
at integration. 

LOUISIANA: No integration below 
the college level in public schools. Four 
of seven state colleges have Negro stu- 
dents presently enrolled. New Orleans 
school band is now appealing a Federal 
court order to desegregate. In the 
Catholic Archdiocese of New Orleans, 
Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel spoke 
out against racial segregation but did 
not say when the parochial schools 
would integrate. But if and when they 
do, it will be done by one grade a year 
and “under moderate conditions.” 

MARYLAND: Nineteen of the state’s 
state's 23 counties, plus Baltimore, have 
desegregation policies in effect. One of 
the remaining four has no Negro pupils 
at all; still another county has an- 
nounced it will integrate next fall. Most 
counties have adopted a “voluntary de- 
segregation” policy. Under this plan, 
Negroes are given an opportunity to ap- 
ply for admission to white schools if 
they wish. Some counties have begun 
integrating slowly, starting with the first 
three or five grades. In all, white 
schools are available this year to 87,000 
Negro school children—about 85 per 
cent of the Negro enrollment. Only 
7,000, however, are actually attending 
former all-white schools. 

MISSISSIPPI: No integration at any 
level. Legislature has standby authority 
to abolish public education if integra- 
gration is threatened. Meanwhile, 
the state is stepping up the construction 
of schools particulier Negro schools. 
Funds are being allotted at the rate of 
$12 per white child and $15 per Negro. 

MISSOURI: About 59,000 Negro 
children—the bulk of them in St. Louis 
and Kansas City—are enrolled in de- 
segregated districts, as Missouri enters 
its third year of integration. Segrega- 
tion is nearly abolished at the high 
school level. About 88 per cent of all 
Negro pupils are enrolled in wholly or 
pariially integrated school systems. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Except at the 
college level, there has been no de- 
segregation, though the state supreme 
court has held segregation laws uncén- 
stitutional. Last month, by a margin of 
{ North Carolinians voted an anti- 
integration amendment to the state 
constitution. The amendment would al- 
low elections in local school units on the 
closing of public schools if integration 
moves cause “intolerable” situations. 
State and local funds could be used to 
provide private school tuition for chil- 
dren not wishing to attend integrated 
schools, if any are established. Maxi- 
mum state grant for private school tui- 
tion was set at $135 a year. 

OKLAHOMA: Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 
and 172 other districts have de- 
segregated. At least two districts plan 
integrated faculties, as well. Desegre- 
gation has occurred roughly in a broad 
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OADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Copper is one of the most important metals — second only to iron 
in world-wide use. It forms a part of countless common articles, 
many of which you use every day. In its movements from mines to 
manufacturers and finally to the consumers, copper often travels 
thousands of miles by railroad. 


. : £: 
Copper ore arriving from the mines is Many complicated steps are required to 
unloaded at the smelter by a huge ma- make copper which is pure enough for 
chine that picks up the freight cars and commercial use. At last the refined cop- 
turns them upside down as if they were per, cast into shapes such as bars or rods, 
toys! A ton of ore is usually needed to is ready for shipping to distant manufsc- 
produce 20 pounds of copper! turing plants. 


er ) ee I S s a 
More than half of all new copper is made Most of the rest is combined with other 
into wire for use in the electric light and metals to form alloys like brass (copper 
power industries, the telephone system, and zinc) and bronze ( copper and tin). 
for hundreds of electric appliances and Safety pins, water tanks and pennies are 
for the radar and other electronic sys- among the thousands of products made 


tems so vital to our defense! with these alloys. 


Carrying copper from mine to market is an important job for the world’s 
most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that system is our 
railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than any other form of 
general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 26, 
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TENNESSEE: 

Ridge integrate 
segregated its 
National Guardsmen 
out to preserve 
comply with th 
cision have been an 
unspecified—in Nashvi 
and Chattanooga 

TEXAS: More than 100 
700 districts with Ne 
segregated. All ot t] in sol th or 
west Texas. In east Port Arthw 
announced plans to desegregate next 
year. 

VIRGINIA: No integration 
college level. School entry suits have 
been filed in Norfolk. Newport News 
and Arlington County. Charlottesville is 


, 
with dates 


Knoxville, 


ot the state's 
eroes | ive de- 
le SE ire 


Texas, 


be low 


closing of in- 
schools for a_ period of 
negotiation to bring about voluntary 
segregation; shutoff of state funds for 
local school support if necessary; private 
tuition grants: amendment of the com- 
pulsory attendance law to _ prevent 
forced attendance at integrated schools 

WEST VIRGINIA: Integration is in 
process or accomplished in all but three 
of the state’s 55 cou Kanawha and 
Ohio counties compl tely desegregated 
this year, after testing public sentiment 
partial desegregation last vea 
Still segregated are Berkeley, Hamp 
shire and Jefferson in the Eastern 
panhandle. 


included: automatic 


tegrated 


tries 


with 


FOR FURTHER REFERENCE 
Southern School News, source of infor 
mation on integration ce velopments in the 
South. Written by 
in 17 Southern states and the 
Columbia. Published monthly, annual sub- 
$2.00. (Southern School News, 


Acklen Station, Nashville, 


19 newsmen 


District of 


i ot 


scription 
P. O. Box 6156 
Tennessee. 

How Mixed Schools Are 
Washington, in “U.S. News 
Report” (Sept. 28 Excerpts 
testimony of Washington teachers 


Working in 
and World 
from the 
and 


Louisville school superintendent Omer 
Carmichael. In the same issue, Guns and 
Bayonets Cannot Promote Education, by 
James F. Byrnes, former Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Desegregation in the Nation’s Schools: 
A Bibliography, published by the NAACP, 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
Lists articles from many national publica- 
tions. Also lists most recent books on the 
subject. Single copies of bibliography free. 
Also, Citizen’s Guide to De-Segregation, by 
Herbert Hill Jack Greenberg, two 
NAACP staffers. (The Beacon Press, 25 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., $1.45.) 

Morality and Segregation, in “Life” 
(Oct. 1). Part five of “Life’s” “Background 
of Segregation” series consists of a round 
table discussion by leading Southern 
churchmen on the morality of segregation. 
Basic subjects discussed: What sanction for 
segregation can be found in the Bible? 
How can we apply to segregation the 
universal Christian principle that we are all 
under God? Should the Christian 
churches take an _ active stand for 
or against segregation? 


and 


one 


In Brief 


PFord Foundation has appropriated 
$1,725,000 to support the publication 


of “scholarly books in the humanities 
and social sciences.” 
PSam. M. Lambert is 
of research tor N.E.A. 


school administrators before a_ special 
House subcommittee investigating public 
school standards in the District’s integrated 
Also, Is “Voluntary” Integration 
(Oct. 5) an interview with 


appealing a Federal court order that 
integration take place this fall. At a 
special session of the legislature 
last month, a series of bills 
passed to maintain segregation 


new director 


SC hools. 
The Answer? 


was 


These 


LATION 
“THE HUMAN BODY: 


yan" 


Through the ingenious use of the latest film drawing for emphasis. The Human Body: Circue 
techniques (animation, cinefluorography,micro- /atory System is designed for grades 10-12, but 
photography, drawings, and closeups of living valuable use may be made of it in both junior 
organs) this new 16mm Coronet film clarifies high school and college. 

the working of the human circulatory system. ; ees ca : 2 

It does this in a manner as yet unequalled by so oe in both a one 
any other teaching tool. In complete detail, the fi oo tego NE, § ii Coes Fa te Sg xa es DY 
film shows the basic processes of the circulatory al pee Cuaron ees =e of the basic elements 

and processes under study. 


system ; indicates the path and purpose of the 

blood flow; and demonstrates the function of The film’s educational collaborator is George 
the heart, lungs, and kidneys (with a visual K. Fenn, M.D., Professor of Medicine, North- 
analysis of each organ). When a significant western University Medical School. The film is 
term is introduced, it is overprinted on the 1% reels in length (running time 14 minutes). 
JUST RELEASED REEL) INCLUDE: _ 
(Grades 7-12) 


CU 
ON HEART ANP ai 
M 


—.._ OTHER NEW FILMS (EACH ONE 
Careers in the Building Trades (Basic Skills 
The Story of Citrus Fruits (Grades 3-6) 


Understanding Fire (Exploring Science) (Grades 1-6) 





Lets Measure: Ounces, Pounds, and Tons (Grades 1-3) 
Let's Measure: Pints, Quarts, and Gallons (Grades 1-3) 














Please send me without charge a preview print of 
“The Human Body: Circulatory System." If approved, 
we can seriously consider purchase of this film. 

| am interested in possible rental of this film. Please 
send me a list of Coronet Film Libraries. 


CORONET FILMS 
Department ST-106 
Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


C] Check here if you 


wish latest complete 
list of Coronet films, 
including descriptions 
of afi films listed 


Write for preview ...\{ you are seriously considering 
purchase, fill in coupon for a preview of this Coronet film; 
or for a list of Coronet Film Libraries if yol) are interested 
in possible rental. 


Coronet Films 


CORONET BUILDING * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Name_ 





School or Organization 





Address 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR 


rd U.S. and World 


IN THIS ISSUE 


This issue of World Week is divided 
into two parts. Part I contains our 
regular weekly features except for the 
weekly unit. Part Il, which takes the 
place of the unit, is a special 32 page 
section, U.S. and World Affairs Annual. 
The Annual provides students with 
basic background information they will 
need to understand current affairs. 


PART |. AMERICAN ISSUES (pp. 
12-13) 


Highways for the future is the subject 
of this national affairs article. Bumper-to- 
bumper driving and traffic jams will be 
considerably eased as the nation’s road- 
building program moves toward com- 
pletion. The cost of this 13-year pro- 
gram, which will run into the billions, 
is to be borne by motorists and truck 
owners through increased gasoline 
taxes. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you have been out 
with your family or friends and have 
frequently been caught in traffic jams? 
Tell the class about it. What, in your 
opinion, is the cause of most of the 
traffic jams? 

2. Many car owners feel that own- 
ing a car in the city is a luxury rather 
than a pleasure. Can you tell why? 
Would you say that this line of reason- 
ing has begun to apply to suburban 
ind country driving? 

3. In what ways is the 13-year road- 
building program expected to help the 
present nation-wide traffic problem? 


BATTLE PAGE (p. 10) 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are the major differences 
between the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans on the issue in the article? 

2. Whose line of reasoning convinced 
you more? Why? 


PART Il. U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual 


Keys to Understanding Asia, Europe, 
Africa, Latin America and the Mid- 
dle East. (pp. 3-7) 

This section gives students back- 
ground information for understanding 
present tensions and current affairs in 
major world areas. Each _ individual 
rea is treated as a unit so that you 
can teach it as a lesson apart from the 


UNIT ON 


Affairs Annual aNpb OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


October 25, 1956 
Unit: The Divided Nations— 
1. The Two Germanys 
November 1, 1956 
Unit: The Divided Nations— 
2. The Two Chinas 
November 8, 1956 
Unit: The Divided Nations— 
3. The Two Koreas. 





———— 





others. The content is sufficiently up- 
to-date to supplement any textbook 
you may be using. The maps on pages 
13-20 can be readily integrated with 
your class discussions. Here are some 
guiding questions to stimulate discus- 
sion. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why does Red China continue to 
be a leading force which can decide 
whether there will be peace or tension 
in Asia? Do you think Red China is 
on its own or is one of Russia’s pup- 
pets? What makes you think so? What 
is your attitude toward admitting Red 
China to the U.N. in place of Nation- 
alist China? 

2. How do you account for 
changed attitude toward Japan since 
the end of World War II? 

3. Can you explain why the Arab 
world applauded President Nasser’s 
nationalization of the Suez Canal? Why 
did France and Britain so strongly 
resent Nasser’s since the 
was to be Egypt's property in 


oul 


canal 


1968 


move 


anyhow? How important is the oil of 
the Arab and Middle East to 
Europe? Do you think France and 
Britain would be justified in using force 
to regain control of the Suez Canal? 
Why, or why not? 

4. Why is it said that the future of 
great rests upon 


in North 


world 


France as a 
the outcome of its 
Africa? 

5. Can you explain why a divided 
Germany in Europe makes a lasting 
peace in Europe difficult! 


power 
troubles 


PACTS AROUND THE WORLD (p. 8) 


Here is a summary of major regional 
pacts which guide U. S. relations with 
the rest of the world. Included are 
NATO, SEATO, METO (Baghdad 
Pact), and the Western Hemisphere 
Alliances. 


Discussion Questions 

1. We hear, ever so often, of “the 
Communist threat to the world.” Just 
what is meant by “the Communist 
threat”? 

2. Study Scholastic Magazines’ News 
Map of the World. How does it show 
you that we are living in a divided 
world today? 

3. What is your attitude toward the 
0.3. 


regional pacts? 


becoming associated with these 


TWENTY FATEFUL YEARS (p. 9) 


Major events of the 20-year period, 
1936-1956, are listed in chronological 
order 


Things to Do 


1. Students can 
a basis for term reports 


use this section: as 





the term 


emphasis for this term's work. 


Annual in their looseleaf 


pages of this Teaching Guide. 





How to Use the U. S. and World Affairs Annual 
After copies of this issue have been distributed to the class, have students 
open World Week to Part II. Tell the class that this section was specially 
prepared by Scholastic Magazines as a student's reference for understanding 
current affairs at home and abroad, and that it is to be used throughout 


Leaf through the pages with your students to get an overview of the 
Annual’s contents and make-up. After completing your general survey of its 
contents, return to those sections you want students to note 


Students can punch holes along the margin of the magazine to keep the 

notebooks. 

available for daily reference in class. 
Suggestions for using the contents of the Annual are contained in the 


for spec ial 


In this way, the Annual will be 
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2. World History classes can use this 
section to knowledge of 
the subject. If 


recent topics could have 


. 1 
review them 


space allowed, what 


been added? 


NATIONS OF THE WORLD (pp. 10-12) 


atlas section giving 
ibout all 


In col 


This is a handy 
quick reference information 
of the countries of the world. 
umn form it lists data on population, 
head _ of 


and 


form of government. 


principal 


area, 
government, 
membership in the United Nations. 


products, 


MAPS (pp. 13-20) 

maps of Europe, 
Far East, Southeast Asia, the world, 
South America, Africa, and the Middle 
East. Note that the map of the world 
is an exact duplicate of Scholastic 
Magazines’ News Map of the World 


Here are color the 


Things to Do 


1. Since the occasion for using maps 
in class arises so frequently, students 
should be urged to keep this Annual 
issue in their looseleaf notebooks 

2. In geography the 
can be used for teaching and drilling 


classes maps 


in various map skills. 


TOOLS for 


THE TWO CHINAS 
Nov. 1 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Formosa (Focus Vol. 
5 No. 8), 1955, 10¢, American Geo- 
graphical Society, Broadway at 156th 
Street, New York 32, N. Y. Free 
China’s Island Province of Taiwan. 
1955, free, Chinese News Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
Communist China: Some Firsthand 
counts (Inf. Ser. Vol. 33 No. 9), 19 
10¢, National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A., 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. China 
and the World, by T. Durdin (Head 
line Series No. 99), 1953, 35¢. Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 t 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
1953, free, Office of Public Information, 
International Cooperation Administra 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Land of the Chinese Peo 
ple, by G. Yaukey, $2.50 (Lippincott, 
1951). Let’s Visit Formosa, by ]. C 
Caldwell, $2.50 (Day, 1956). No Se- 
cret Is Safe, by M. Tennien, $3.50 
(Farrar, 1952). 

ARTICLES: “I Saw 
China,” by R. Guillain, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, May 19, 1956, May 26, 
1956, June 2, 1956. “China Builds by 


Ac- 
55 


Has 
For 


IOSa 


Communist 


SCHOLASTIC 


KEY TO THE U.N. (pp. 30-31) 

The organization of the U.N.., its 
major organs, and its agencies are vis- 
ualized in chart form. Essential facts 
about the U.N. are explained. 


Other Sections 

U. S. Government; (pp. 21-23): Back 
ground and pictures identify members 
of the Supreme Court. Important de- 
partments and agencies, having a part 
in the functioning of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, are identified. A chart visual- 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 22 


E T AIM 
E l H 


TEACHERS 


Hand,” T. Durdin, N. Y. Times Mag- 
azine, July 15, 1956. “Ride on a Tiger,” 
Time, June 11, 1956. “Two Chinas,” 
by G. F. Hudson, Current History, 
July, 1956. “Formosa Is Like a Vol- 
cano,” by D. Bess, Saturday Evening 
Post, Apr. 21, 1956 

FILMS: China: 
People, 


Land and the 
black & 
white or color, sale, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago. Ill. North 
and South China compared; the im- 
portance of agricultural and growing 
industrialization. Blueprint 
for a Free China, 26 minutes, sound 
black & white, sale, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Film-Text Division, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 
Kai-shek’s government and 
army; American aid has helped 
the economy and defense of the island 

FILMSTRIPS: Oriental City—Canto 
Earth and Its Peoples Series), 46 
frames, United World Films, Inc., Ed 
ucational Film Dept., 1445 Park Ave 
nue, New York 29, N. Y. (Also avail- 
able in film form. Commerce and 
industry of the city. Peking: The For- 
bidden City, 67 frames, color, Lif 
Magazine! 9 Rockefelle: 


The 


13% minutes, sound, 


Formosa 


Chiang 


how 


Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Views of the city; his- 
torical scenes of the emperors’ courts 


izes the organization of the Federal 
Government. This section is an excellent 
text supplement in studying our Fed- 
eral Government. 

Words in the News; (pp. 24, 26-27): 
This section is a dictionary of words 
and expressions which frequently come 
up in the news and in classroom dis- 
cussion of national and world affairs. 
The word list can also be used as 
source material for quizzes. 

World Religions; (p. 27): This is 
a compact summary of recent statistics 
indicating the strength of religions in 
the world. 


Unit on Coffee Coming 


A colorful, illustrated insert on the 
Story of Coffee will appear in the 
October 25 issue of World Week. 

This 16-page unit can be used in 
several by English and _ social 
studies teachers to motivate students’ 
interest in history, geography, world 
trade, economics. Teacher Edition will 
provide a lesson plan prepared by the 
editors of Scholastic Magazines. 


ways 





Contemporary Affairs Test Answers 

Due to an oversight, the answers to 
the Contemporary Affairs Test were 
omitted from the September 27th issue. 
Here they are: 

I. Reading a Map: 1-Mediterranean Sea 
and Red Sea; 2-Lake Timsali and Bitter 
Lakes; 3-Egypt; 4-Africa and Asia; 5-Port 
Said. 

II. U. S. Government: a-1; b-3; c-2; d-1; 
e-1 

Ill. At Home and Abroad: a-3; b-2; c-1; 
d-4; e-2; f-4; g-4; h-2; i-3; j-2. 

IV. Words in the News: a-3; 
d-1; e-1; f-4; g-4; h-3; i-4; j-1. 

V. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 
5-T 
Understanding a Cartoon: 1-T; 2-F; 
$-F; 5-1 
Il. Personalities in the News: a-4; b-1; 
f-8; g-9; h-10; i-11; j-13. 


b-3; c-2; 


1 


> 


-T; 
VL. 

~] 
\ 


2: d-7: e-6 


Answers to Workbook, p. 18 
I. World Roundup: 1-O; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 
5-O, 6-T; 7-T; 8-F; 9-T; 10-O. 
Il. When Did It Happen? 5-1-4-2-3. 
111. Name It: 1-General Assembly; 2-T; 
-John F. Dulles; 4-T; 5-nationalization; 
6-T; 7-East; 8-T; 9-T; 10-Britain. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Ur. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Charman «¢ Dr. Jay Davis Conner, 
Associate Superintendent, Chief, Division of in- 
struction, California State Dept. of Education «+ 
Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mr. Eric N. Dennard, Super- 
Waco, Texas * Dr. John 
H. Fischer, Superintendent of Public instruction, 
Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland * Dr Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ¢ Right Rev. Msgr 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C. « Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, Under Secretary of U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Welfare « Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, 
Superintendent, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois « Dr. Mark . Schinnerer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio * Dr. 
Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of 
Education, St. Paul Minnesota. 


Washing:on, D. C. * 
intendent of Schools, 


Education, and 


TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 





Why our world history students decided on a... 


Field Trip to Ottawa 


N THEIR study of world history, our 

tenth grade students often find a bar- 
rier of misunderstanding about certain 
British institutions, for example, parlia 
mentary government, dominion status, 
ind the Commonwealth of Nations. To 
help break down this barrier, we 
thought, why not travel a few hours 
northward to see Canada’s government 
in action? 

As we began to think of a field trip 
to Ottawa, we saw several other attrac- 
tive features to be explored—a colonial 
history somewhat different from our 
wn, a nation of two distinct cultures, 
a system of government-owned enter- 
prises, and people who are our partners 
in many projects of business, conserva- 
tion, and mutual defense. Yes, Canada 
offered much for a little trayel. We 
decided to visit Ottawa. 

Planning proceeded along two lines 
First, the three teachers of world his- 
tory (Robert A. DeNyse, Helmuth W. 
Joel, and myself) began to investigate 
travel and program possibilities. The 
Canadian National Tourist Office in 
New York proved to be most helpful 
on all points, including liberal supplies 
of study materials, both government 
ind private. In order to prepare thor 
oughly, two teachers made a “trial run” 
to Ottawa during the Easter vacation, 
met the Canadian officials, and agreed 
upon the detailed plans. 

Within the school, certain problems 
had to be solved. Since the project was 
an experiment, we decided that only 30 
about one third of tenth 
grade, could participate. The whole 
class chose the trip-members, as well 
as a student committee to draw up a 
code of student conduct. At an evening 
meeting of parents, students, and teach- 
ers, we explained the plan to assure 
clear understanding by those involved. 

For a week before the trip, all stu- 
lents studied Canada according to an 
outline which was to be followed in 
preparing a written report. Pamphlet 
materials were contributed by the Ca- 
nadian Government, the Ottawa Tour- 
ist Bureau, and the Foreign Policy 
Association. In addition, we bought 
several copies of Canada, A Great Small 
Each trip-member chose a spe- 


students, 


Power 


Richard M. Perdew is chairman of 
social studies, Bronxville (N. Y.) High 
School 


By RICHARD M. PERDEW 


Where do we go from here? Students 
check places to see on Ottawa field trip. 


cial topic which he would study in 
Ottawa and on which he would report 
orally to the class when he returned. 

The group traveled on a Thursday 
night by coach from New York to 
Montreal, changing there for a train to 
Ottawa. In spite of dimmed lights and 
reclining seats during the night, we 
arrived at Ottawa’s Lord Elgin Hotel 
in a rather sleepy condition. We spent 
the afternoon in the Parliament Build- 
ing as guests of the Information Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of External Affairs 
An official explained the history and 
meaning of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and answered our questions. Then 
the Liberal Party’s “whip,” Dr. André 
Gautier, briefed the group on the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons. His 
alternate use of French and English 
dramatized the bilingual nature of the 
Dominion and its Parliament. 

In the rotunda, we watched the for 
mal procession to the opening of the 
Commons—the speaker, his mace-bear 
ing Sergeant-at-Arms, the Clerk and 
the Pages—all in uniform. Once in the 
balcony, we could see and hear the tra- 
ditional “question period,” in which 
the Ministers answered pointed opposi- 
tion queries about their actions—for in- 
stance, the Finance Minister had to 
defend the recent raising of the interest 
rate of the Bank of Canada. This view 
of Prime Minister St. Laurent and his 
Ministers in the House gave us a vivid 
impression of the contrasts with our 


own Congress and its separation from 
the Executive. 

As we left the Parliament Building 
we photographed the scarlet-tuniced 
Mounties on guard and crossed the 
street to call on United States Ambas- 
sador Stewart. He received us in his 
private office, answered questions about 
Canadian-United States relations and 
obligingly posed for photographs. For 
relaxation, the students went for a dip 
in the pool of the Chateau Laurier, the 
imposing Government-owned hotel 

The following morning's program fea 
tured a visit to a large paper mill across 
the Ottawa River, in the Province of 
Quebec. On a guided tour, we saw the 
logs being ground into pulp, to appear 
later as great sheets of newsprint roll 
ing through a maze of machinery at 
the terrific rate of 1,000 feet a minute 
It would later appear on the streets of 
our cities as newspapers, evidence ol 
Canada’s leading export industry 

After lunch in a French restaurant, 
we were guests of the Federal District 
Commission, which is planning the de 
velopment of Ottawa and vicinity as a 
suitable Dominion capital. The Direc 
tor gave us a briefing with slides, and 
then took us on a bus tour of the city 
(the Mint, the parks and drives) to 
show us how the city plan is progress 
interesting fea 


ing. One of the most 
Canal through 


tures was the Rideau 
the center of the city, with a stairway 
locks down to the Ottawa 
tiver. It was originally built in the 
1820's to provide for better 
against the next invasion by the United 
States! 

We spent the evening at the 
quarters of the Government-owned 
Canadian Film Board 
gram of colored films on various phases 
of the nation’s life—the Shipsaw Dam 
and the aluminum industry, the New 
foundland fisheries, the laying of the oil 
Alberta to Duluth, th 
Stratford-on-Avon Ontario) Shak 
speare Festival, and the life of th 
Eskimos. An official also outlined Can 
ada’s economic deve lopment and future 


of eight 


defense 


head 


enjoying a pro 


pipeline from 


prospects. 

On Saturday morning, officials of th 
Ministry of Affairs gave us 
question-and-answer period of an hou 


External 


and a half. This experience, one of th 
points of the enabled the 
Continued on page 12-T) 


high trip, 
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SP PL PLEO LLE 


For the classroom 
a new group of 


Sept. 27th of this 
magazine we concluded a series of 
articles entitled “A New Look for 
Classroom Films?” In these arti 
cles Vera Falconer explained hou 
the film industry's new agreements 
with Teaching Film Custodians 
will alter the nature of films avail 
able to schools 

Just after the 
went to press learned the de 
tails of a new film service an 
nounced by MGM. For the first 
time, this film company is offering 
to schools many of its major full- 
length features on 16mm. In the 
article below, Vera Falconer ex 
plains how the neu will 
work.—Ed 


ISSUE 


In the 


Sept. 27th issue 


program 


Two hundred and fifty titles are 
in the first group of MGM featur« 
films now being released on 16mm. 
Additional titles will be added later 
as theatres finish showing the films. 

Encylopaedia Britannica Films 
has acquired distribution 
and is offering the features for 
rental through Films Incorporated 
(which also handles Warner Bro 
thers and 20th Century-Fox fea 
tures). 

The first group of films to be re 
leased includes titles for 
English and social studies: Ivanhoe, 
Julius Caesar, Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Christmas Carol, David 
Copperfield, Pride and Prejudice, 
and Kim. You may also want to us« 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Knights 
of the Round Table, and Little 
Women. History classes can have 
Plymouth Adventure, Young Tom 
Edison, Edison the Man, and Ten- 
nessee Johnson. Madame Curie is 
history 


rights 


several 


available for science and 
Or, you may want to show Tortilla 
Flat or Quo Vadis. 

Since space does not permit a 
listing of all 250 titles, here are a 
few others which give a fuller sam- 
pling. The Human Comedy and 
Intruder in the Dust are among the 
more serious subjects. Interrupted 
Melody, Great Caruso, Showboat 

Vera Falconer, an audio-visual 
consultant, is a contributing editor 
of Scholastic Teach 
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16mm Feature Films 


By Vera Falconer 


and Brigadoon for music. Camille 
for drama. The Lassie features also 
are available. And so is Bad Day 
at Black Rock, adventure films such 
as Trader Horn and King Solomon’s 
Mines. A number of operettas- 
Naughty Marietta, Student Prince, 
Merry Widow, and Kiss Me Kate. 
Also, American in Paris, Executive 
Suite, Philadelphia Story, Father 
of the Bride, Ninotchka, and Seven 
Brides for Seven Brothers. 

Some titles will not be available 
on 16mm. The Wizard of Oz, for 
example, was sold to CBS for tele- 
casting with exclusive rights. While 
most of the other features have also 
been sold to television, MGM re- 
served 16mm distribution rights. 

In the past, you may have used 
condensations (30 to 40-minute 
versions) of MGM features. For- 
merly available through Teaching 
Film Custodians, these condensa- 
tions have been withdrawn from 
the TFC library. When television 
or 16mm rights to any feature 
are sold, distribution of the fea- 
ture, or any part of it, is usually 
restricted. For this MGM 
features are no longer distributed 
by the Museum of Modern Art and 
the condensations are no longer 
available through TFC. However, 
many features, from which you 
have used condensations, are now 
their full length for 


reason 


available in 
the first time. 

The list of 250 MGM titles’ will 
be available to you from the Films 
Incorporated exchange in your 
area. If there is any MGM feature 
not included, and which you would 
like for your write to 
Scholastic Teacher so that we can 
discuss possible 16mm release with 
both MGM and EBF 

Also, the matter of condensations 
can be further with 
MGM. If there are any 
tions which you feel are irreplace 
able in your school—even by the 
full-length feature—write to us 
about them. We will be glad to 
forward your comments to the pro 


classes 


discussed 


< ondensa 


ducer in hopes that certain conden- 
sations may again be made avail 


ible 
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Teaching World Affairs in American 
Schools, edited by Samuel Everett and 
Christian O. Arndt (Harper, $4). 
Teachers who are looking for practical 
suggestions for making young Ameri- 
cans world-minded will find this case 
book a treasure-house. 

Each of some one hundred examples 
of ways in which world understanding 
can be developed takes about two 
pages in the telling. They are the con 
tributions of teachers across the nation. 
Activities vary from interviewing a 
visiting Korean high school principal 
to research in junior encyclopedias. 
In addition to classroom projects, there 
are numerous illustrations of extracur- 
ricular activities and community co- 
operation with the schools. 

We cannot imagine anyone reading 
this book without coming away with 
at least one new approach to teaching 
world understanding. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


Jamaica H. S., Queens, N. Y. 


New Paperbacks 


Grosset & Dunlap has just introduced 
a new paperback line, the Universal 
Library for “discriminating readers.” 
Most titles are priced at 95 cents, larger 
books up to $1.45. 

Among the first titles: The Web and 
the Rock, by Thomas Wolfe; Quackery 
in the Public Schools, by Albert Lynd; 
The Dance of Life, by Havelock Ellis; 
The Good Society, by Walter Lipp- 
mann; Man and His Gods, by Homer 
Smith; The Puritan Oligarchy, by 
Thomas Wertenbacker 


Two new “Anchor” titles published 
by Doubleday—(1) American Social 
Patterns, edited by William Petersen: 
a selection of five studies of how peo 
ple vote; mixed races in community 
living; a shift in the kind of popular 
heroes that Americans like to read 
about and why the shift has occurred; 
how one trade union manages to main- 
tain internal democracy; and what 
happens to people working in a gov- 
(price 95 cents). (2) 
Literary Chronicie: 1920—1950, by 
Edmund Wilson: the author's views, 
from a literary culture perspective, of 
Fitzgerald, Hemingway, Mencken, Wil 
der, D. H. Lawrence, Eliot, Dos Passos 
and other literary giants. Wilson also 
a critical eye at such topics as 
detective stories, and 
literature 


ernment 


casts 
best sellers, 
the Marxist 
$1.25). 


view of ( price 





of 





Travel Tips aie 


DON’T START packing your bags 
tonight, but a $50 one-way fare to 
Europe may be on your travel horizon. 
The man with the plan is Carter Ho- 
tels’ president, H. B. Cantor. The 
plan: to build two ocean-going hotels 
(named Peace and Good Will) which 
would revolutionize ocean travel, Each 
ship would carry 6,000 passengers, 
would cross the Atlantic in four days, 
and would do away with the class sys- 
tern of fares and accommodations. 

As a passenger, here is what you 
would find on one of Cantor’s dream 
ships: total promenade deck space ot a 


mile and a quarter, a 1,500-seat cafe- | 


teria, a 1,000-seat “formal” dining room, 
two Automat-type canteens, four bars, 
a skating rink, two theatres, three 
swimming pools, shopping centers 
stocked with merchandise from both 
sides of the Atlantic, 24-hour TV, and 


facilities for religious services. Meals | 


for one day would cost about $4. 

Says Cantor: “We're going to convert 
travel on an American mass-production 
basis. Many people who can't even af- 
ford to sail tourist class will be able to 
make their two-week vacation a Euro- 
pean jaunt.” 


H. B. Cantor’s superliner Good Will 


As might be expected, dreamer Can- 
tor’s plan rubs the steamship companies 


the wrong way. Another problem he 


faces is how to dock his immense (90,- 
000 tons) superliners. He hopes that 
Belgium will carry out its “agreement” 
to build special landing facilities. To 
finance the Peace and Good Will Can- 
tor is asking Uncle Sam to pay about 
45 per cent of the $270,000,000 con- 
struction costs. His approach: the ships 
are designed in such a way that in case 
of war they could quickly be converted 
into aircraft carriers or troop transports. 
Cantor hopes that 75 per cent of the 
balance of construction costs will come 
from Government-guaranteed loans. 
Cantor's program is a mighty am- 
bitious one. And while it is eliciting 
sharp criticism from some quarters, it 
will be cheered by thousands of would- 
be travelers to Europe. 
—NicoLa CovaRa 
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Thrill to the , 
Greatness of Your Priceless Heritage! 


Shrine of American Patriotism 


Now is the time to start planning for your 1957 class trip. And plan 
it for Washington ... where there’s so much to see. Hundreds of 
fascinating museums and historic memorials. Visit the White House, 
Capitol, Congress, Mt. Vernon. And for an extra thrill, plan a side 
trip to Annapolis, Williamsburg, Philadelphia, or New York. 
GO BaO...FOR A MORE PLEASANT TRIP! 

Consult your Travel! Agent, or at your request, the Baltimore & Ohio representative will be glad 
to supply complete information and make all travel arrangements. Money-saving coaches, fine 
Pullmans, and friendly lounges are available. Enjoy comfortable air-conditioning, gliding 
Diesel-Electric power, tasty food, and gracious B&O courtesy. Remember—only B&O offers 
travel between East and West via Washington. 


co. 4 Gite ti Deocmesee 
©) 





1OLutLOO 





CHICAGO 





O 
$T. LOUIS 


BALTIMORE a OHIO RAILROAD 
FREE! 52-PAGE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 


Where to go! Whot to see! It's all in this descriptive book. 52 illustrations; street map. Handy pocket size. 
Send for your copy today. 





J. F. Whittington, Gen, Pass. Traf. Mgr T.S.F 
Baltimore & Ohio Roilrood, Dept. AD 5 


Boltimore |, Md 


Please send me, without charge, @ copy of your “Picterial Trevel Guide te 
Washington.” 





Nome 





(Please print plainly) 


Address 





School 
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FIELD TRIP TO OTTAWA 





Continued from page 9-T 


up many que stuions, 


students to clear 
such as: Why does (¢ 
socialist enterprises as the Canadian 
National Railway and the Trans-Car 
ada Airways? Is the parliamentary sys 
tem as democratic as our Presidential 
system? Is the Communist Party legal 
in Canada? Why do inadians 
oppose further United 
ments in Canada? How serious is the 
“French problem”? Many of the an 
For instance, we 


unada have such 


sore ( 


States 


invest 


swers were surprising 
learned that fear of United States eco 
nomic and cultural domination is one 
of the strongest 
French and English Canadians 

After their return by overnight train, 
the students gave their oral reports in 
class, in order to share their experiences 
with the others. Most interest 
to center on the functioning of Parlia 
ment, the impressive flow of paper in 
the mill we visited, and the surface 
similarities of Canada to the United 
States. For 
the magazines on the newsstands, and 
the styles of clothing. After the oral re 
ports all the students completed theit 
written, illustrated reports on Canada 

On a questionnaire, the trip-members 


between the 


bonds 


seemed 


instance, the automobiles 


gave their criticisms and suggestions 
for improvement of the project. Many 
found that an overnight coach ride left 
them too sleepy during the first day in 
Ottawa. Some wished to see more of 
French Canada—something not so simi- 
lar to the United States. Another sug- 
gestion was that more question periods 
be offered, perhaps one fo! each section 
of the tour. 

We are convinced of the 
value of this Ottawa field trip, made at 
a per student cost of about $50. Also, 
we cannot praise too highly the gener- 
ous and thoughtful hospitality of the 
Dominion officials who received and 
guided us. Any United States high 
school within a day’s travel to Ottawa 
might profitably visit this capital of our 
congenial northern neighbor. Certainly, 
they would never take Canada 
for granted. Instead, they would know 
1 nation of two distinct cultures, 


essential 


again 


it as ; 
governing itself through a system most- 
ly of British origin. They would also 
know it as a country linked to 
its giant southern neighbor yet showing 


( losely 


a younger brother's determined pride 
ind independence, a northern pioneer 
land of small population but of great 
resources and a fast-developing indust- 
rial future. As one student concluded: 
“T hadn’t realized that Canada was so 
much like us, and yet so different.” e 








WORD STUDY 


IS INTERESTING AND EFFECTIVE 


built and used in our language, how 
our language has developed changes 
within itself, and how it has bor- 
rowed from other languages. 


when you use the new Young Amer- 
ica WORLD STUDY series...designed 
to help your students become better 
acquainted with the ways words are 


TRY IT IN YOUR CLASSES 


‘“‘WORD STUDY SERIES’’ 


Six classroom-tested, full-color film- 
strips for upper grades and Junior- 
Senior High School—for use in your 
English classes. Over 260 teaching 
frames are in these six filmstrips: 
1. Synonyms, Antonyms, Homonyms, 
and Heteronyms. 2. Words Derived 


from Latin and Greek. 3. Words 
Derived from Other Languages. 
4. Keys to Word Building. 5. Word 
Meanings Change. 6. Unusual Word 
Origins, Complete set of 6 filmstrips 
only $30.00 (With Teachers’ Guide 
and File Box). 


All yvaF filmstrips are fully guaranteed— 
return within 10 days for full credit if you 
are not completely satisfied. Over 600 other 
superior filmstrips available for all sub- 
jects and grade levels. Write for your FREE 


catalog. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 East 4lst Street, New York 17, New York 








Hold a 
BOOK BAZAAR 


This year Scholastic Teacher is again 
urging alert teachers everywhere to 
sponsor Book Bazaars in their schools. 
This unique project yields rich rewards 
because it focuses community atten- 
tion on reading and good books. As 
an aid to classroom reading and school 
fund raising, Book Bazaars have won 
wide praise. 

Scholastic Teacher has prepared a 
new packet of Book Bazaar materials 
which includes a 36-page how-to-do-it 
manual “Bigger and Better Book Ba- 
zaars.” You'll find every detail of Book 
Bazaar planning and organization cov- 
ered in the manual. You, as a teacher 
or librarian, are simply the coordinator 
who supervises the Bazaar. The manual 
does the rest by telling you how to 
arrange displays, where to get books, 
how to plan entertainment, in short, 
how to handle the entire affair. 

The important secret in Book Bazaar 
success is an early start. So begin plan- 
ning now by sending in the coupon 
below. It lists all available materials 
which make Book Bazaar management 
simple and successful. 


National Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher Magazine 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar ma- 


terials checked below. | enclose $- 

—Packets of the complete Book Bazaar 
kit, including the manual “Bigger and 
Better Book Bazaars,” a giant wall 
poster, a TV-Radio-Assembly script, pub- 
lisher’s book jackets, a recommended 
list of titles and many other useful 
materials. 


(The following three items, which are 
included in the $1.50 master kit above, 
may be purchased separately.) 


Copy of the manual @ 50¢ 

Copy of “Adventures in Reading” wall 
poster @ 50¢ 

Copy of “The 64-Book Questions,” TV- 
assembly script @ 25¢ 


(Materials listed below, not included 
in the $1.50 master kit, are available 
ot the prices indicated.) 

_Copy of radio-cssembly script “When 
the Book Worm Turned” @ 25¢ 
Copy of radio-assembly script “Quiz 
Business’ @ 25¢ 

Copy of McCloskey Book Week Poster 
“Wonderful World of Books” ( 25¢ 





Signed__ 


Title 





School 





Address 














POCKET-SIZE TEXTS 
THAT PACK FULL-SIZE 
TEACHING RESULTS! 


Oxford textbooks are right in line 
with today’s reading habits and the 
widespread preference for more con- 
venient, compact books. 


By focusing directly on the essentials 
of the required material, Oxford texts 
avoid the voluminous dimensions which 
discourage and confuse so many pres- 
ent-day students. A crisp, simple, read- 
able style .. sound organization 
meticulous accuracy . up-to-dateness 
in content and in manner of presenta- 
tion ample and truly usable exercise 
materials — these are the other hall- 
marks of Oxford texts which account 
for their unexcelled, nationwide repu- 
tation 

And no other textbooks in this cate- 
gory offer as much in the way of large, 
clear type, fine paper, attractive illus- 
trations and durable bindings—at prices 
remarkably low by today’s standards! 


Send for our new 1956-1957 catalog which 
describes more than 175 of these stream- 
lined modern texts, covering every major 
high school subject. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


New York 3 





222 Fourth Avenue . 








FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enliven, 
vitalize, and enrich textbook teaching 
are listed in the New, 1956 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
Authoritative — Comprehensive — 
Easy-to-Use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wisconsin 











Prize-Winning 
“COUNTRY SCHOOL” 
Another of Many Fine 
FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
FOR SCHOOLS ... CLUBS .. . MEETINGS 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
ALSHER FILMS 
Box ST, 1739 Connecticut a N. W. 











Washington 9, 
Write NOW For FREE Catalog! 


Buy | U. S. Savings Bonds 











TINIE BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


i QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! i 

| If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600—cut § 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential I 
BORROW BY MAIL pian. Noco-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private. hool board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MA 
your signature only . Repay in convenient monthly | 
installments — not necessary to pay on prepa during 
summer vacation if your salary stops! ... Full details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


State Finance Co.,323 Securities Bidg. ,Opt.DB-151 Omaha2, Neb. 
7 NAME 
| ADDRESS 


I< TY — 


I Occupation 








Amount you want to borrow $.. 
ee 











If (Folkways Records). John 
Ciardi reads from his own works. Well 
aware of an audience, he reads con- 
vincingly about memories of his father 
and mother, praise of his wife, and 
fears of death. For students in a cre- 
ative writing class, Ciardi’s techniques 
bear study. His figures of speech are 
mostly contemporary and specific and 
his rhyme and meter are usually sim- 
ple to understand 

As If is also suitable for gifted stu- 
dents who want something more in the 
way of modern poetry than Sandburg 
and Frost. They will find a poem like 
“Elegy for G. B. Shaw” constructed of 
wry humor oul? ‘In the Witch-Hunting 
Season” a superb slash at prejudice 

Ciardi writes that one must “linger” 
in reading (or listening to) good poetry, 
and his own works are no exception. 
They may even require some prepara- 
tion on the teacher's part before they 
are turned on for students. But the 
pleasure of listening to a poet of Ciardi’s 
sincerity is worth the trouble. (Two 
books to help you: “As If,” Rutgers 
Univ. Press, and “Mid-Century Ameri- 
can Poets,” edited by Ciardi, Twayne. 

STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 








New Materials 














STAND BY, YOU’RE ON THE AIR— 
Is your community getting an educa- 
tional television station soon? If so, 
you'll find this 18-page guide helpful 
in setting up your staff of TV teachers. 
Prepared by the Hamilton County 
(Ohio) schoo] system, it tells how to 
produce television programs, what 
clearances are necessary for films and 
music, lists a glossary of TV terms, and 
offers two helpful hints for 
teacher-producers. County Office of 
Education, Room 570, Hamilton County 
Court House, Cincinnati 2. Ohio (10 


cents ) 


dozen 


THE SHY CHILD—by Helen Ross. All 
too often the boisterous student gets 
most of the attention in the classroom 
while the shy one is allowed to re- 
main quiet and submissive. This new 
Public Affairs pamphlet shows the rea- 
sons for shyness and tells teachers how 
to deal with it. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 East 38th St., New York 16, 
“: 8 25° cents) 
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OTTAWA 
— 


FOR YOUR CLASS FIELD TRIP 


Ottawa, the beautiful national capital 
of Canada, is not only a government 
centre—it is a city rich in history, 
science, lore, tradition and culture 
It has charm and enterprise 


Tour the Parliament Buildings, his- 
toric Public Archives, the National 
Gallery and other famous institutions 
and lanamarks 


lo further encourage American teach- 
ers and students to visit our National 
Capital, we have created a special 
booklet giving details about the city 
suggestions on transportation, hotels 
and motels, clothing for different sea- 
sons, how to make reservations, and 
10w to plan for visits to the many 
points of interest 


Send NOW for 
OTTAWA 


TOURIST & CONVENTION BUREAU 
70 Nicholas St Ottawe 2, Canada 


your free copy to: 














RE 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


GROOMING 
AND YOU" 


An animated educational filmstrip 
in full color with sound recording! 


‘Good Grooming and You,"’ produced by Scho 
lastic Magazines in cooperation with Arrow 
Shirts and Lentheric Perfumes, has won the 
applause of students and teachers in schools 
across the nation 


Geared for both boys and girls, this story of a 
typical teenage experience is an unusual and 
constructive form of health and grooming edu 
cation 


The filmstrip and accompanying record are 
available free for a week during any month of 
the school year. The film is composed of 39 
frames and runs for twelve minutes. The 12 inch 
record can be used on any standard machine 
having 33 1/3 R.P.M 


Te reserve this film for your school, fill in 
the coupon on page 14-T. 











14-T 


Films and 
Filmstrips 


LIFE IN FOREIGN LANDS 
ing in Africa—series of 4 filmstrips, col- 
or: Living in North Africa—61 frs. 
along the Mediterranean, in oases and 
desert; Living in Egypt and Sudan—66 
frs.: along the Nile, in oases and cities, 
by the Suez Canal; Living in Central 





Liv- 


Archimedean Screw used to lift water 
in Sudan. Society for Visual Education. 
Africa—61 frs.: Congo and Guinea 
Coast; Living in Eastern and Southern 
Africa—67 frs.: life at farms, 
grazing areas, Kimberley 
burg, Capetown. (U. El. through Sr. H.) 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 W 
Diversey Pkway., Chicago 14, III 

Tanganyika Today—26 mins. Peoples, 
countryside, resources, industries, pres 
ent-day changes. (Sr. H. through Ad. 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20 


mimes, 


Johannes- 


Canada: Geography of the Americas 
-13 mins., color or b&w. Major re 


FUE 


MATERIALS 


1. ALSHER FILMS, p. 13-T 

Catalogue 

.2. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADS, p. 5-T 

Reprints of ad 

3. OTTAWA TOURIST & CONVENTION 
BUREAU, p. 13-T 

Travel booklet about city 

4. OXFORD BOOK COMPANY, p. 13-T 
1956-1957 catalogue of textbooks 

5. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, p. 13-T 
Free filmstrip on loan: ‘‘Good Grooming and 
You.” (Specify month you want filmstrip 


Please Print 


a 


City Cae 
This coupon valid for two months 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 


will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


gions, development and expansion. The 
Soviet Union: Land People—16 
mins. Diversity of land forms, climate 
and human activities; development in 
heavy industry; production and use of 
El. and Jr. H.) 


Films, Coronet 


and 


undeveloped land. (U 
Coronet Instructional 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill 


GENERAL: Children’s Film Series, 
by J. Arthur Rank Productions, 
available on 16 mm: Bush Country Ad- 
venture—64 mins.; Boy—51 
mins.; Fortune Lane—58 mins.; Johnny 
on the Run—71 mins.; Jean’s Plan—32 
Mysterious Poacher—50 mins. 
Films, 13 E. 39th St., 


now 


Circus 


mins.; 
Contemporary 


N. Y. C. 16. 


SCIENCE: Reflection—13 mins. How 
light rays are reflected, mirrors, peri- 
scopes. Experiments based on those in 
K. M. Swezey’s “After-Dinner Science” 
and “Science Magic.” (Jr. H.) Text- 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 
HISTORY: American 


color. 


AMERICAN 
Battleground—20 mins Filmed 
on actual location New 
York State through eight years of the 
Revolutionary War. (Jr. H. through 
Ad.) Film Library, New York State 
Dept. of Commerce, 28 Howard St., 
Albany, N. Y.—VerAa FALCONER 


sites, shows 


} 


Titles listed are black and 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated 


white sound 


innouncements 
Since 
with 


Descriptions are based on 


from producer or distributor pur- 


( hase locale 


and rental prices vary 
shown here Ke y 
Upper Elementary ); Jr. H 


); Sr. H. (Senior High Ad 


to grade levels 
(Junior 
Adult 


none are 
U. El 
High 


6. YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, p. 12-T 
Catalogue of filmstrips 


See p. 11-T for Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


coupon 
2-T for Department of the Army coupon 
6-T for Coronet Films coupon 
16-T for Films Incorporated coupon 
13-T for State Finance Company coupon 


3-T for Household Finance Corp. coupon 


_— Grade 


__No. of Pupils 


_—__Zone State. 


Oct. 18, 1956 
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Free Period \ 
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Insurance for Passing Grade: Brink’s 
armored car stopped in front of Tulsa’s 
Will Rogers High School recently and 
an armed guard and a messenger car- 
ried in a box insured for $5,000. 

The Brink’s men elbowed their way 
through a large crowd and _ went 
straight to the classroom of Mrs. 
Madge Gibson. They set the box on the 
surprised English teacher’s desk and 
asked for a signature on a receipt. 

While the class tittered, she opened 
the box. 

Inside were 29 themes on living 
religions of the world, representing four 
weeks of work the seniors felt was 
worth the insurance and special de- 
livery. They had chipped in 17 cents 
pay the cost of the gag. 

(From an AP report.) 


apiece to 


The Returning Prodigal: A friend of 
ours is convinced that his small son 
has a great future. He says the boy is 
thoroughly practical. The other day he 
was forced to inflict upon the youngster 
the indignity of a spanking. An hour 
later his heir presented himself at the 
living room door. He was dressed for 
the road. In his hand he gripped a 
small suitcase. He announced that he 
was leaving. “And I’m never coming 
back,” he said, “except for meals.” 

—The Montrealer 

Music: Modern music is the kind 
that is played so fast you can’t tell 
what classical composer it was stolen 
Weltwoche-Zurich 


from 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 


MISS TRIM 


“NOBODY sneaks in late on Miss Trim.” 





TUESDAY 
9:00 p.m 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


7:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY 
11:00 a.m 


All tomes shown are current in Eastern Zone 


OCTOBER 16 


(ABC-TV) Broken Arrow: “The 
Captive” is the story of a white boy 
raised as an Apache since childhood. 
When he is abducted by two whites, 
Cochise and his braves prepare to go 
back on the warpath to recover him, 
but decide to look for a lawful solution. 
30 p.m. (ABC-TV) DuPont Cavalcade 
Theatre: The story of Johnny Apple- 
seed, legendary early 19th-century 
vagabond of the Ohio Valley, is im- 
aginatively recreated in “Wild April.” 


OCTOBER 17 


3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: “The Mikado,” starring Kenny 
Baker. This feature-length J. Arthur 
Rank production runs till 5 p.m. 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Navy Log(Premiere 
on a new network): “The Death of Dil- 
lenger-San” describes how U. S. Navy 
intelligence ferreted out information on 
a tour of Japanese Pacific bases by Ad- 
miral Yamamoto, the man who had en- 
gineered the Pearl Harbor attack. 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: Jack 
Carson stars in “Paris Edition,” about 
an American press association reporte: 
who tangles with black marketeers 


OCTOBER 18 


7:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Good Morning with 
Will Rogers, Jr.: Samuel Lubell, whom 
“Newsweek” magazine characterizes as 
a “scholar-reporter and one of the most 
important political analysts in the U. S.,” 
will deliver weekly reports on Presiden- 
tial election trends each Thursday un- 
til election day. In-class viewing fol- 
lowed by reports on his books (“The 
Future of American Politics,” “The 
Revolution in World Trade,” “The Re- 
volt of the Moderates”) by your best 
students should deepen appreciation of 
democratic political processes. 

(ABC) Mystery Classics: A 
weekly series for taping and adding to 
your sound library of literature. 


8:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “1956 Views 


1984,” a discussion of science fiction 
featuring Arthur Clarke, science-fiction 
writer and astronomer. 
30 p.m. (CBS) Leading Question: Liter- 
ate analysis of public affairs. 
(CBS-TV ) Playhouse 90: Farley Grang- 
er and Eddie Cantor co-star in Elick 
Moll’s comedy “Seidman and Son.” a 
story of the emotional struggle between 
father and son when the son returns 
from the Korean battlefront with radi- 
cal views 


OCTOBER 19 


(NBC-TV) Home: This pro- 
gram’s two “women in politics” during 
convention time will make four addi- 
tional appearances to emphasize the im- 
portance of exercising the voter's privi- 
lege. Judy Weis, Republican National 
Committeewoman from N. Y., and Libby 
Smith, Democratic National Committee- 
woman from Calif., will discuss the 
following topics: (Oct. 19) “What do you 
see nationally as a result of four years 
of Republican Administration?” (Oct. 
29) “What are the main differences be- 
tween the two major parties in the area 
of international affairs?” (Nov. 5, the 


8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) 


8:30 p.m. 


SATURDAY 
12:00 noon 


day before election) “What are the 
over-riding issues of the campaign? 
and Why should we vote for your can- 
didate?” In addition there will be a 
half-hour feature on Nov. 1 presenting 
Clinton Rossiter, Professor of Govern- 
ment at Cornell, and author of the re- 
cent paperback “The American Presi- 
dency” (Mentor, 35¢). He will show 
through conversations with Arlene 
Francis and through dramatization how 
the Presidency was created and what was 
contributed to the office by Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Cf: “The Presidency 
Hardest Job in the World” in “Amer- 
ica Votes’—‘“Senior Scholastic” and 
“World Week,” Sept. 27. This history 
will serve as background to a discus- 
sion of the modern Presidency, its im- 
portance to both our country and the 
world. Highly recommended in-school 
viewing 


Tales of the 77th Bengal Lancers, 
New NBC-TV show to start Oct. 21 


3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 


tival: “The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest,” Oscar Wilde’s comedy starring 
Michael Redgrave, Joan Greenwood, and 
Edith Evans. (See study-guide in “Clear- 
ing House,” Feb., 1956.) 

Auventure of Jim 
Bowie: The Hawk, a highwayman whose 
boldness and cruelty strike terror into 
the hearts of all who hear his name, 
sets out to rob Jim and his friends. 
(CBS) CBS Radio Workshop: 
“Legend of Annie Christmas” is Ed- 
mund Brophy’s original story ballad 
about a legendary ——_ river boat 
queen, a kind of female Paul Bunyan. 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) On Trial: “Twice in 


Peril”—intrigue with a circus setting. 


OCTOBER 20 


(NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Agricultural news. 

(CBS-TV) The Buccaneers: “The 
Wasp” is the stury of how Dan Tempest 
is stung by a teen-age pirate who brings 
about Dan’s capture by the ruthless 
Blackbeard. 


15-T 


8:45 p.m. (ABC) As We See It: Point of 
view of the A.F.L.-C.LO. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 21 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Advance schedule for “From Prison 
and Exile,” the current series: Oct. 21 
Boethius’ “The Consolations of Phi- 
losophy.” Oct. 28: Dostoevsky’s “Memoirs 
from the House of the Dead.” 

11:30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: A 
special program in honor of the United 
Nations. Emphasis is on purpose, not 
structure. 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: A 
visit to M.I.T. with Vannevar Bush who 
will explain the relevance of theoret- 
ical ig te to practical life in terms a 
Dey! igh student can understand. 

7330 p.m. (NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 
Know: Assignable during the campaign 
7330 p.m. (NBC-TV) Zeo Parade: “Ani- 
mals Had the Idea First.” 

00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Washington Square: 
A variety show starring Ray Bolger 
700 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: More social studies material 
7330 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: 
Plastic surgery report from Hospital of 
St. Barnabas, Newark, N. J. Dr. Lyndon 
A. Peer shows how surgery rehabili- 
tates people born with cleft palates. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: Re- 
porters quizzing political figures will 
spark class study of the election. (Ra- 
dio: 10:05 p.m.) 

5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Bandwagon '56: A 
free visual aid for studying the cam- 
paign. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press: Cam- 
paign figures on the journalistic spot 
(Radio, 6:35 p.m.) 

6:15 p.m. (NBC) Beb Considine: Another 
news point of view. 

(ABC) Paul Harvey: News commen 
tator. 
6:30 p.m. (ABC) News 

commentator. 

6:45 p.m. (ABC) George Sokolsky: News 
commentator. 

7:30 p.m. (MBS) Dean Clarence Manion 
Comments: Another point of view. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Omnibus: Tallulah 
Bankhead interprets “The Southern 
Belle” in a variety of dramatic idioms 
from a script by New York “Herald 
Tribune” drama critic, Walter Kerr 
For background see Kerr's book “How 
Not to Write a Play.” Also Part II of 
Cousteau’s “The Silent World.” 

10:00 p.m. (ABC) Erwin D. Canham: 
“Christian Science Monitor” editor in- 
terprets news. 


MONDAY OCTOBER 22 


(For news and comments Monday 
through Friday listen to the following) 

5 .m. (CBS) Lewell Thomas. 

7:00 p.m. (MBS) Fulton Lewis, Jr. 

(ABC) Edward P. Morgan. 
15 p.m. (ABC) Quincy Howe. 
:30 p.m. (MBS) Gabriel Heatter. 

(NBC) Morgan Beatty. 

7:45 p.m. (CBS) Edward R. Murrow: News 

9:30 p.m. (CBS) Capitol Cloakroom: Leg- 
islative news from Washington. 

9:55 p.m. (CBS) Eric Sevareid. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC) John Vandercook: Week- 
days, except Wednesday. 

10:05 p.m. (NBC) Chet Huntley: The vari- 
ous commentators listed here this week 
are the raw material for an effective 
unit interpreting selection of news on 
the current political campaign. 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 23 

9:30 p.m. (CBS) Campaign °56: Analysis 
of the political contest by the cracker- 
jack news team of this network. 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 24 
8:00 p.m. (ABC) I, the Diplomat: Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the U. N 
Michael Redgrave, Orson Welles, Basil 
Rathbone, and Edward Everett Horton 
will star in this hour-long presentation 
10:15 p.m. (NBC) This Is Moscow: Find 
out what the Russians think about us 


Quincy Howe: 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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lhe EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTION 


OF THE WORLD FAMOUS 


MGM 
FEATURE FILMS 


AND SHORT SUBJECTS 


in 16mm! 


EDUCATORS who welcomed the recent M-G-M 

announcement reprinted above will be doubly gratified to learn that 

Films Incorporated has been chosen as the exclusive 16mm distributor for these 
world-famed M-G-M features and short subjects. . . . The eight films listed above are 
but a sample of the more than 250 M-G-M feature classics immediately available 

to you... they are listed in the new Films Incorporated M-G-M catalog 
supplement now off the presses. . . . For first choice of subjects and booking dates, 
be sure to fill in the coupon below. Mail today for your advance copy 


of this complete list of M-G-M subjects = ge 


FILMS INCORPORATED, ¢ subsidiary of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films DEPT. ST-1056 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 

Name of School 

Enroliment 


Gentlemen: Please send 
Address 





[] The new FI/M-G-M catalog supplement listing the City 
many M-G-M films available and information on how Attention 
we con use them 


Title din = er 
FILMS ARE SHIPPED FROM THE Fi EXCHANGE NEAREST TO YOU: 





[] The new 1956-57 FI catalog listing more than 1,000 
films from 20th Century-Fox, Warner Bros,, and other My preferred showing dates are: 
major producers. 








C] Vl select C) Please suggest 
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